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CHRONICLE 


Sixty-second Congress.—The new Congress met with 
a Democratic House, the first in sixteen years, and with a 
Senate in which the balance of power rests in the hands 
of insurgent Republicans, many of whom are openly op- 
posed to Administration policies. The political complex- 
ion of the Congress is as follows: ‘“Senate—Republicans, 
50; Democrats, 41, and one vacancy from Colorado. 
House—Democrats, 228; Republicans, 160; Socialist, 1, 
and two vacancies, one from the Ninth Iowa and one from 
the Second Pennsylvania district. For the first time a 
Socialist took his seat in the House—Victor L. Berger, of 
Milwaukee. Nearly 500 bills were introduced in the 
House on the opening day, a large number of them re- 
lating to the tariff. ‘Representative Champ Clark, of Mis- 
souri, was elected Speaker, and Representative Mann, of 
Illinois, Republican leader of the House. In the Senate 
the insurgent element gained a liberal concession in an 
award of four places on the committee on committees. 


Message to Congress.—The President sent a message 
of only 600 words to Congress urging early action on the 
reciprocity agreement with Canada. That is the only topic 
mentioned. He reviews briefly the history of the agree- 
ment, adverts to its purely economic and commercial char- 
acter, and to the widespread approval with which, when 
its scope became known, it was received by the entire 
country. He mentions also the action of the House of 
Representatives of the Sixty-first Congress, which con- 
firmed the agreement as negotiated with the representa- 





tives of the Dominion of Canada and the failure of the 
measure in the Senate, and concludes with the statement 
that he bases this message upon deference to popular 
sentiment and duty to the great masses of the American 
people. If Chairman Underwood can have his way, 
the reciprocity bill will go before the House in a few 
days. In the Senate the measure grows in strength. No 
one assumes for a moment that Congress will not pass it. 


Senate Democratic Leader.—Senator Thomas S. Mar- 
tin, of Virginia, was selected at the Democratic caucus, 
on April 7, as permanent caucus chairman and minority 
leader during the present Congress. He received 21 out of 
the 37 votes, 16 going to Senator Benjamin F. Shively, of 
Indiana, who was then elected vice-chairman. Three 
Democratic Senators, among them Senator Shively, were 
absent owing to illness, and Senator Martin did not vote. 
A statement issued by Senator Owen on behalf of Sen- 
ators who voted against Mr. Martin, says that those who 
supported Shively did so because they are militant pro- 
gressive Democrats, determined to enforce the policies of 
the national progressive Democracy, and they feared 
Senator Martin would not be regarded as progressive as 
the country had a right to expect. Scrutiny of the list of 
those who would not vote for Mr. Martin discloses that 
the name of every Northern Democratic Senator, includ- 
ing even Senator O’Gorman, of New York, is in it. This 
sectional division was undoubtedly accidental, the Spring- 
field Republican remarks, so far as any sectional issue is 
concerned, But the division reveals the fact that Demo- 
cratic conservatism in the Senate has its stronghold in the 
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South, with Senator Bailey, of Texas, its ablest and most 
aggressive champion. 
Socialist Reverses—The results of the election in 
Milwaukee show a remarkable set-back for the Socialists. 
The majority against the Socialist candidate for judge 
was 14,000, a figure never before reached even in the 
most one-sided campaign. The Socialist nominees for 
the School Board were defeated chiefly by the votes of 
There was a heavy falling off of the Socialist 
The whole So- 


women. 
vote throughout the State of Kansas. 
cialist ticket in Wichita, where the movement was strong- 
est, was defeated. 


New Coal Roads Decision—The Supreme Court has 
widened and strengthened its ruling on the Hepburn act, 
regulating interstate commerce, by a new decision in the 
case of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. <Acording 
to the decision, carrier corporations may own stock in a 
commodities company and carry its products without 
violating the law; but when it is manifest that the car- 
rier manages the business of the cominodity company and 
unites the operations of the two concerns, it comes with- 
in the prohibition of the law, and is liable to prosecution. 
l‘urthermore, any carrier may be prosecuted when the 
facts show that there exists a plan to do by indirection 
that which the commodities clause of the Hepburn act 
prohibits. 


Mexico.—President Diaz presented a valuable gold 
medal to each member of the retiring cabinet. One 
of the first cases presented to Demetrio Sodi, the new 
Minister of Justice, for his consideration was that of a 





justice of the peace who had been sentenced to two years 
in prison and loss of civil rights for ten years, for the 
crime of burglary. After a year behind the bars, the 
criminal secured his release and resumed his functions 
as justice of the peace, which he is still discharging. 
The prospect for peace by the change of ministry is not 
so bright. Francisco I. Madero is attempting to obtain 
from foreign governments the rights of belligeremi. for 
his followers; he declares that the revolution is “just, 
patriotic and necessary,” and binds himself to observe 
Treaty obligations contracted prior to November 10, 1910. 
——Many acts of brigandage, such as attacks on isolated 





plantations, looting store-houses and stealing horses, are 
reported from districts remote from the scene of actual 
revolutionary effort. 


Nicaragua.—President Estrada has dissolved the Con- 
stitutional Convention and has ordered fresh elections 
for another Convention. The Catholic element was up- 
permost in the body just dissolved, and seems to have 
adopted a too uncompromising attitude towards the Lib- 
erals, who had been in control for many years. 


Canada.—Senator Louis Joseph Forget died suddenly 


at Nice, France. Immigration is on a large scale, all 








incoming ships are full and all places taken up to May 31. 
——The coal miners’ strike in Alberta and Eastern Brit- 
ish Columbia involves 13 mines and 7,000 miners.—— 
Harrod’s Stores, London, Eng., are opening in Calgary a 
branch costing $1,500,000. Sheldon, the blind pool 
operator, has been returned from Pittsburg. <A strong 
effort was made to prevent his extradition by means of 
charges of embezzlement, etc., in the United States, which 
the Pittsburg grand jury ignored.——The revenue for the 
fiscal year ended March 31 was 117 millions. Out of 
this, 24 millions were spent on railways and 11% millions 
on other public works, 3 millions excepted, which was 
added to the public debt. Nevertheless there was a sur- 
plus of 301% millions over all expenditure. Should the 
reciprocity agreement stand, France and England will 
ask from the United States the privileges of “the most 
favored nation clause” in their treaties. Similar demands 
will be made on Canada by several nations.——Canada is 

from the new Anglo-Japanese Commercial 
The Canadian Government will make its own 








excluded 
treaty, 
arrangements with Japan. 


Great Britain —\r. bonar Law won the safe Union- 
ist seat of Bootle, Lancashire, by 2,194 votes in a total 
poll of 17,758. Although some 2,000 more voters were 
on the roll than at the January general election, the poll 
was less by 1,065. Then the Unionist majority was 1,085, 
while in 1906, the year of the great Liberal triumph, it 
was only 340 in a poll of 15,302. The actual Unionist 
vote was only 22 more than in January, though their man- 
agers claim that the greatest part of the new names on 
the register are of Unionists. The increased majority, 
therefore, seems due to Liberal abstention rather than 
io growing Unionist strength. There is, as yet, no sign 
of an anti-Liberal reaction——The German Bagdad 
Railway Company has renounced the right to build the 
Persian Gulf section, on condition that German capital 
shall participate equally with that of any other country 
in constructing it. This is not quite what England wants. 
The English idea is exclusive control of the section be- 
tween Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, as a guarantee that 
the road shall not be used against India; or, sti:] better, 
that this section shall not be built. Mr. H. P. Dickens 
protests against the idea that the proceeds of the Charles 
Dickens centenary stamp are to relieve the Dickens fam- 
ily’s distress, and suggests that they be used to remedy 
the injustice of the copyright law, the determination of 
the matter, however, being left to the trustees. The com- 
mittee has agreed to his proposal——tThe preliminary 
census report gives the population of India as 315 mil- 
lions, an increase of 20 millions over the figures of 1901, 
although during the decade the p'ague has carried off 
nearly 10 million persons. An “all-British shopping 
week,” in which only British goods were bought and sold, 
has been held in the chief cities. The business done is re- 
ported to have been very large-——The Cunard Company, 
which passed its dividend last vear, has declared a 5 per 
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cent. dividend for the year just ended. The total profits 
were close on one million sterling. The new ship for 
the New York route is to be slightly larger than the 
White Star Titanic, -and of a type medium between it and 
the Mauretania. The committee stage of the House 
of Lords bill began on April 3, A thousand amendments 
are put down against it. The Government, nevertheless, 
expects to send it to the Upper House by the middle of 
May.——While Mr. Athelstan Riley, well-known as the 
lieutenant of Lord Halifax in church matters, was pulling 
down an old manor-house on his property in the Island 
of Jersey, he found a lot of ancient urns filed with 
guineas of Charles II], The value of the find is said to be 
250,000, 





Ireland.—A practical movement has been inaugurated 
by the Bishop and priests of Wexford against the im- 
portation, sale or use of objectionable and demoralizing 
literature. It is stated that “22 tons of printed matter, 
much of it unfit for the eye of a Christian man, most of 
it unfit for the eyes of children and destructive to the 
Catholic mind, are landed weekly on our shores.” The 
Bishops have denounced this literature in their Lenten 
pastorals, but now it is proposed by organized lectures 
in halls and churches and the organized action of Cath- 
olic societies and political and public bodies to carry on a 
crusade against these importations. Mr. Dillon again 
brought before Parliament the grievances of Interme- 
diate education in Ireland, which, owing to the falling 
off in the excise grants, is practically bankrupt. ‘Eng- 
land received an additional grant of $3,500,000, but Ire- 
land not a farthing; and while Irish Intermediate stu- 
dents had increased 50 per cent. since 1900, the grant 
had decreased $100,000 annually.” Mr. Hobhouse prom- 
ised to compensate for the fall in the excise rates and 
to make an additional grant. It was a Nationalist 
member, Mr. Swift McNeil, Professor of Constitutional 
Law in the National University, who pointed out to the 
Unionists the constitutional necessity of obtaining per- 
mission from the King to introduce the House of Lords 
Reform Bill, as it proposes to withdraw his royal pre- 
rogative to create and summon peers———Lord Ashton 
fs collecting a huge fund for gathering and transmitting 
Irish Protestant grievances in aid of Mr. Balfour's anti- 
Home Rule campaign. His methods have been discount- 
ed in the courts. 








Italy. —The Camorra, according to an Italian sociolo- 
gist, Lémonon, is a secret self-constituted police, to which 
all Naples, even the street peddler, pays money-tribute 
for protection. At the same time, for pay, it will be the 
agent for any scheme of private vengeance, murder in- 





cluded. Its influence over the lower classes is unbound- 
ed. The new Cabinet includes the Socialist, Bisolati. 
He has been made minister of Agriculture. The Sera 


of Milan reports that the famous Mgr. Bonomelli, the 
Bishop of Cermona, expresses himself as gratified by 
the appointment, because Bisolati has never dealt in real 





anti-clericalism, and he adds that many Catholics, even 
ecclesiastics, were accustomed to vote for him. The pre- 
late declares that he does not consider the appointment 
of Bisolati as the forerunner of an anti-clerical bloc. 
The Osservatore Romano is satisfied, provided Bisolati 
does not go over to the Masonic party or forgets the 
social problem he has to solve. On the other hand, Biso- 
lati is assailed by some of his former friends as a de- 
serter. The Camorrist trial still holds the centre of 
the stage. The accused asked the Judge to suspend the 
trial during Holy Week, so that they might attend to their 
religious duties ——It is announced that Giolitti’s min- 
isterial program will consist, Ist, in suffrage for all who 
have seen military service and all males who are thirty 
years of age; 2d, compulsory pensions for workingmen ; 
3d, economy in the administration; 4th, complete inde- 
pendence of the State from the Church. 





France.—On March 21, at a place called Firminy, 
near Lyons, a venerable priest named Aulagné, who was 
seventy years of age, was summoned during the night 
to a sick call. The three ruffians who had called for him 
led him to a dark street, beat him unmercifully, robbed 
him, and then left him for dead on the sidewalk. He 
succeeded in reaching his house after an hour, but was 
unable to give any clue which might lead to the discov- 
ery of his assailants. When Waldeck-Rousseau want- 
ed to arouse public sentiment against the Religious Or- 
ders he declared that by seizing their establishments the 
Government would lay its hands on a milliard; that is 
to say one thousand million francs, or two hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Waldeck-Rousseau is dead, and the spolia- 
tion has been accomplished ; but instead of the stupendous 
sum that excited the cupidity of the enemies of Chris- 
tianity, the Government admits that it has gained by the 
crime only the paltry sum of thirty million frances, or six 
million dollars,—the price of one or two apartment houses 
in New York. It will come as a surprise to many 
that the brother of the famous Félicité de Lammenais is 
to be canonized. Félicité died in rebellion against the 
Church. His brother, Jean Robert, who was born in 
1780, became, in 1812, the Vicar General of St. Brieue, 
and in 1817 founded the Brothers of Christian Educa- 
tion and the Daughters of Providence. After his death 
a monument was erected in his honor at P’oermel, and 
on March 22, 1911, the cause of his beatification and 
canonization was discussed by the Sacred Congregation. 
In a few weeks the decree will be issued. On Aprit 
8 Cruppi, the minister of Foreign Affairs, admitted to the 
senate that the situation in Morocco was causing uneasi- 
ness. It is rumored that France and Spain are about te 
send 30,000 soldiers to Africa to be on the ground 1 
case of trouble. 











Belgium.—\andevelde, the Socialist leader, who is 
nevertheless a very rich man, sent his congratulations to 
Italy on the occasion of the celebration of its unity in 
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this wise: “Convinced that the establishment of great 
nationalities is a prelude to the International Aggrega- 
tion of all the peoples, we Socialists rejoice in the event.” 
The unpleasant inference is that as Belgium is a small 
nation, Vandevelde and his associates look forward with 
pleasure to its ultimate effacement. The Bien Public has 
a grievance against the Catholic members of Parliament 
for being absent when the congratulatory letter was sent. 
liad they been present it could have been defeated. A 
measure is to be presented to make the University of 
LLiége substantially French, and Ghent Flemish. At 
Ghent, Flemish will begin to be used in 1916, and will be 
developed gradually as the needs require. French litera- 
ture and the philology of the Latin nations will be given 
in French. For the courses in Flemish there will be 
optional ones in French. Courses of mining engineering, 
horticulture, agriculture and veterinary surgery will be 
added.——The School Bill drawn up by Schollaert is an- 
other subject of popular excitement. It is fiercely as- 
sailed by the Left, although none of their former privi- 
leges are withdrawn. They are angry because justice is 
being done to Catholics, who really are the main body 
of the population. The bill insists on compulsory educa- 
tion, but safeguards the principle of liberty by insisting 
that parents shall have the right to select their school. 
The school age is up to fourteen, and to insure absolute 
freedom, an order is given to the head of the family, and 
he is told: “Take this and send your child to whatever 
school you wish.” On the other hand, there is absolute 
prohibition against solicitation by any school to obtain 
The order entitles the school to so much money. 





pupils. 


Portugal.—The Braga administration has ordered the 
suppression of all reference to the Christian Era in dating 
documents. Jeginning with April 1, priests and reli- 
gious organizations with their distinctive emblems are for- 
bidden to take part in funeral _rocessions. Priests are 
further forbidden to mention political subjects in the pul- 
—All outward manifestations of religious worship 





pit. 

were forbidden, but on account of riots in the North, 
processions were afterwards permitted when there was no 
danger of breaches of the peace-——The Constitutional 


Convention is now announced for the end of May.—— 
Reports of monarchist plots and threatened uprisings 
keep the country in ferment. It is conjectured that they 
are spread or exaggerated by the Braga clique for the 
sake of turning the attention of the people away from a 
study of the masterly incapacity of the administration. 
\s Portugal is commercially a British dependency, the 
london Times has hinted at intervention in the interest 
of British merchants and financiers. 


Germany.—On March 30, in what is said to have been 
a brilliant speech, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg discussed 
the pet projects of the Universal Peace Association,— 
International Disarmament and International Arbitration 
Courts. Quite bluntly he characterized both ideas as prac- 


tically unfeasible. With great candor and firmness he re- 











viewed the essential policy of Germany with regard to 
possible war, summing up his position in the passage thus 
reportec : “A nation must maintain its sea and land forces 
at such a point as corresponds with its national strength. 
Germany cannot afford to bind herself to limit armaments, 
because she would thereby run the risk of forfeiting 
her present place among the Powers to some stronger na- 
tion that is willing to take it, and Germans would hence- 
forth play the role of mere dummies in world affairs.” 
The Chancellor did not attempt to conceal the fact that 
the policy thus affirmed is just now directed toward Great 
Britain. “England,” he said, “had frequently expressed 
the view publicly, privately, and officially, that she must 
possess a fleet so strong as to be equal or superior to any 
possible hostile combination. It was England’s good right 
to set up such a principle, but it was a principle which no 
self-respecting foreign Power could afford to recognize 
for itself. If England came to a world’s congress with 
such a program she would have to reckon on an almost 
certain rebuff.” There is no doubt that this frank ex- 
pression of sentiment commands the approval of a sub- 
stantial majority of the Imperial Parliament. On the 
day following the speech of von Bethmann-Hollweg, that 
body by a decisive vote rejected the Socialist motion call- 
ing upon the Government to take “immediate steps leading 
to an international agreement concerning universal lim- 
itation of armaments and the abolition of the right of 
capture at sea.” 


‘Austria-Hungary.—The discordant elements in the 
Reichsrath have finally brought about the dissolution of 
that body. The outcome was inevitable. It has long 
been recognized that in the prevailing stubbornness of 
party strife no legislation was practicable. The Em- 
peror, after repeated efforts to harmonize the factions, at 
last issued the mandate proroguing Parliament and dis- 
solving the Lower House. The members of the Bienerth 
Cabinet will retain for the present their portfolios, and 
will have directing control of the elections, which the 
imperial mandate declares shall be held on June 10. The 
crisis bringing about the present state of affairs arose 
from the dilatory tactics of the Czechs in the budget com- 
mittee. They used obstructive methads to prevent a vote 
on the loan asked by the Government in order to tire the 
Ministry and force them to concede demands made by 
the Czech section. The Premier, von Bienerth, would 
not be coerced, preferring to resign than to surrender. 
Evidently the Emperor sides with his stand. The loan 
will now be made possible by an order from the Em- 
peror, according to the famous paragraph 14 covering 
necessary legislation. 


Greece.—While other nations are having troubles 
about conciliating the claims of two or more languages 
that may be in use among their people, there is a dis- 
turbance in Greece about one. The Purists are not sat- 
isfied with Greek in its present condition, and want it 
purified. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Peace Movement 


Sixty years ago Cobdenism was in its glory. Thirty- 
five years of what, compared with previous tumu'ts, 
might be called profound peace, was turning many hopes 
to the abolition of war. This, Cobden held, Free Trade 
was to accomplish. Commerce, “the fair, white-winged 
peacemaker,” was to bind men together in an ever- 
widening intercourse. Especially, therefore, in England, 
the home of trade, did the dream of the golden year 
ushering in the reign of universal law, when happy 
sails bearing the printing press and the Gospel should 
penetrate to remotest lands in farthest seas, and should 
fetch home in exchange “silks and fruits and spices clear 
of toll,” occupy the national mind. 

Combining the goods of time and of eternity, it was to 
be a millennium that would have satisfied any Chiliast. In 
it, what no Chiliast ever dreamed of, the unrestrained 
striving after the treasures of the world, was to lead 
straight to what Christians had always held rightly to be 
a blessing attainable only in the climax of their Lord’s 
Kingdom of renunciation. The outward expression of the 
new faith was the Great International Exhibition of 
1851. We, for whom such exhibitions mean only a 
factitious and passing trade, or the advertising of some 
great undertaking, or the booming of some new terri- 
tory, can hardly conceive how the first of them, with its 
solemn message of peace and good will to all nations, was 
a religious symbol, a creed visible and tangible. In it 
were brought together the riches of the four quarters 
of the globe, chiefly that man might see how much better 
it was to enjoy these gained honestly by peaceful arts, 
than to acquire them violently and only in part, or even 
to miss them wholly, amid the horrors of war; and many 
trusted that the object-lesson would have its effect. 

But they were deceived. Scarcely had the doors of the 
Hyde Park Crystal Palace closed, than the Crimean war 
broke out. Then came in quick succession the war in 
Italy of 1859, the American civil war, the Austro-Prus- 
sian war, the Franco-German war, and the Russo- 
Turkish war, so that for more than twenty years the 
cannon were never silent long. So far was trade, how- 
ever free and universal, from keeping the peace when 
elemental passions stirred the nations, that the very 
idea, once so favored, was scouted. All night long the 
mob of Paris surged through the streets screaming: “d 
Berlin,’ while every German town was cheering for the 
Rhine. This, perhaps, was not surprising; but what a 
demonstration of the inefficacy of the trade theory of 
peace was it, when in London, the London of Cobden- 
ism, of merchant princes, came the multitude, not soldiers 
from the barrack and gentry from the club, but from the 
warehouse and the bank, from the shop and the quay, 
men who lived by commerce, clamoring for war with 





Russia, ready almost to tear in pieces those whom they 
had hailed as prophets of the new dispensation. Russia 
was at the gates of Constantinople; and there was not a 
second thought for England’s trade. 

The idea of the old peace movement was, by engaging 
all nations in commerce, to create for each a network 
of interests of which war would be the ruin. A new 
movement, involving another form of self-interest, is 
now on foot. It hopes much from the growing burden 
of armaments, and sees in the readiness of nations to 
arbitrate certain disputes, a sign of an approach to uni- 
versal arbitration. But men never yet fought unless the 
quarrel was worth fighting for, and whether it be so or 
not, depends on two things, the intrinsic vaiue, material 
or moral, of the matter in dispute, and the difficulty of 
waging war. As regards the former, only Anarchists 
deny that some things are worth war. As to the latter, 
savages will fight over almost anything, since to do so 
they have but to put on their paint, seize their rude 
weapons, and go on the warpath. Our great, great 
grandfathers would fight where we arbitrate; but the 
armies and fleets were trifles compared with those of 
to-day. Frederick the Great’s annual revenue during his 
later years was only £3,300,000; and for long after his 
accession it was barely £2,000,000; yet he could raise 
army after army, and leave behind him a war chest of 
£7,650,000. Again, no matter how badly defeated, a 
sovereign retained his subjects’ loyalty: to-day probab'y 
no government could survive a defeat in its own terri- 
tory. Moreover, fighting is now much more terrifying 
than formerly. The soldier often has not the incentive 
he once derived from being at close quarters with the 
enemy; and for the sailor there is the ever-present fear 
of the unseen torpedo and submarine. Hence, sovereigns 
and subjects, soldiers and sailors are all interested in 
avoiding unnecessary war; the quarrel must be great to 
be worth the cost, and so arbitration is favored. but 
the great quarrel can come, in which the nation will 
rush to arms. Until men have learned in the Ferrer 
schools to despise both country and flag, no word of 
arbitration will be listened to when the safety of the one 
and the honor of the other are at stake. Nothing is more 
certain to-day than that there is not a nation which does 
not see its great quarrel hanging over it, and therefore 
none will lay aside its arms. The burden of increasing 
armament must indeed come to an end; it is more likely 
to do so by means of a great war a outrance, in which 
the victor will dictate terms to the conquered, than by 
any other. 

But the promoters of the peace movement hope to 
bind all nations together in a formal agreement to settle 
every dispute in some international tribunal. “Men,” 
they say “enter into society to secure amongst other 
things, this peaceable settling of disputes: why should 
not nations do the same?” The idea implies Rousseau’s 
social contract, and that is against it. Men do not enter 
into society, they find themselves in it by a necessity they 
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can avoid only by fleeing to the desert. Man is a social, 
as well as a rational animal; and that mankind should 
lead a social life is demanded by that same nature which 
requires it to lead a rational life. Man is, therefore, nat- 
urally under authority which derives its rights over him 
from the God of nature, no matter how the person to 
administer it may be determined. Man’s physical and 
moral needs demand society, of which, in the natural 
order, the nation is the perfect form. But when this 
is reached, we find the direct opposite of what was seen 
in the individual man. The nation is sufficient for itself 
and its members. So far is it from tending to coalesce 
with others, that it rather repels them. The particulari- 
ties of physical type, language, climate, habitat, occupa- 
tion, etc., all tend to concentrate it in itself and to 
separate 1t from others. Hence, the parallel drawn be- 
tween individual men and nations is singularly weak. 

Moreover, there are other difficulties. Supposing such 
an agreement, who is to make it binding? How is a 
combination of the greater powers at the expense of the 
smaller to be guarded against? How would the decrees 
of the international tribunal be enforced against, say, the 
greatest of all? Besides, from the natural independence 
of nations arise natural rights. No jurist admits the 
validity of a blanket agreement entered into by an in- 
dividual, which militates against such rights: on the 
other hand, if we consider the uncertainty of the pro- 
posed tribunal and of enduring good faith, the proposed 
international agreement, if perpetually binding, (and 
no other would be to the purpose) appears to be of that 
nature. Hence, it is far from clear that it would not be 
null and void by reason of its intrinsic vice. 

Let us say boldly that war is not an unmixed evil. 
“Time would fail me to tell of those who by faith con- 
quered kingdoms became valiant in battle, put 
to flight the armies of the foreigners,’ says St. Paul; 
and Christianity has always held that God and man can 
be served by the sword. Human society owes a great 
debt to the Crusaders and to those who fought the long 
hattle against the Turk; and not unjustly does every 
nation honor its warriors. To-day, also, it would be 
better for unity, harmony, obedience, mutual charity, 
all the social virtues, that ten thousand should lay down 
their lives in a just war than that one should perish in 
the lawless riots and revolutions which multiply around 
those who speak of universal peace. 

Still war is an evil, as is pestilence and famine. These 
can be mitigated by human effort; and though human 
wil's are less manageable than microbes, it also can be 
restricted. Only they labor in vain who would turn 
society upside down in order to banish it utterly. Plague, 
which we boasted had been eradicated in the progress of 
civilization, is recrudescent. A failure of crops in the 
great plains that feed our multitudinous cities is al- 
ways possible, making famine something not to be ig- 
tiored. There is the ever-present threat of war. This 
should teach us that now, as in the past, these are in 








God’s hand and to Him, more than to human skill and 
wisdom, we must have recourse against them. Our 
efforts must be joined with the prayer of centuries: 
“From pestilence, famine and war, O Lord deliver us!” 
which shall be our chief safeguard until they all cease 
forever in the great triumph of Christ’s Kingdom. 
Henry Woops, s.J. 


On the Frontier 


“Guarding the Border” is a subject which is never very 
far from the thoughts of American representatives in 
Latin America. It is the curse of our Latin-American 
neighbors, and is in reality creating toward the United 
States a feeling of distrust among them and in Europe; 
it is fostering disbelief in our national good faith; in a 
word, it is affecting our national honor. The Monroe 
Doctrine is a fact, whether we like it or not, and what- 
ever the opinion of the average American may be. It is 
a fact that a certain American sensitiveness on the sub- 
ject of Latin-America is distinctly recognized in Europ- 
ean diplomacy as a reef to be carefully avoided in inter- 
national affairs. 

Whether American public opinion affirms or denies the 
Monroe Doctrine and its corollaries does not matter in 
the least to my argument, which is that European gov- 
ernments have put up with injury to their legitimate and 
proper interests, to their subjects and their invested 
capital in certain of the Latin-American countries, rather 
than risk offence to this American national sensitiveness 
by righting the wrong themselves, until their patience 
with us is exhausted, and they are ready to blame on us 
everything that goes wrong in those countries. It is 
equally plain that as long as we neither oblige our 
turbulent neighbors to provide for the safety of life and 
property, nor permit others to do so, as conditions grow 
worse the general irritation against the dog-in-the- 
manger will increase in direct ratio. 

In our relations with Latin-America we are compelled 
to consider (exclusive of Panama, where special con- 
ditions prevail) three types of government: 

(1) The disorderly, wilfully unprogressive states 
where life and property are never safe. (2) Those 
which have made a certain advance in social and economic 
stability, but are still subject to spasms of armed dis- 
content, or uprisings by unprincipled politicians who 
wish to gain the same control of the national finances 
as they exercise in the countries of the first group. 
(3) Those countries which have either progressed 
steadily and from the beginnings of their national ex- 
istence, with a minimum of political disorder, to the front 
rank of civilization, or who have with a civic energy 
we may well envy, eradicated by truly herculean effort 
this poison of political turbulence. 

Until the recent deplorable outbreak in Mexico, that 
country was considered to belong to the last group under 
the foregoing classification. It is well known what con- 
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ditions reigned south of the Rio Grande at the beginning 
of General Diaz’s accession to power. Mexico’s present 
high standing (only partially impaired as yet by the 
Madero uprising and its American supporters) is due 
entirely to Diaz and to his helpers, but the Mexicans 
need (and are proving that they need) a firmly central- 
ized government for many years to come. The great 
bulk of the population is not fitted for self-government. 
It is hard on the minority that is ready and equipped to 
assume the responsibilities of representative govern- 
ment, but one almost loses faith in even this element 
when a man of Madero’s education and antecedents 
(sincere in his republicanism, as I believe him to be) 
has been so blinded by his political ideals as to ignore 
the entire impracticability of putting them into concrete 
form at the present time, and so regardless of his coun- 
try’s welfare as to try to force the issue with an armed 
mob. It must not be overlooked that the believers in 
representative self-government are in no overwhelming 
majority, even among the educated Mexicans. 

There is in Mexico a distinct aristocracy, monarchical 
in principle and in tradition. Descendants of Spanish 
noble families bear their titles, republic or no republic, 
and have no sympathy with popular aspirations and 
ideals, even though for the moment they may hold public 
office. They form a party of considerable strength; it 
was they who supported the Emperor Maximilian, and 
they might again be willing to support a stronger mem- 
ber of some powerful royal house of Europe. They 
failed before by their own dissensions and the weakness 
of their leader. It has been one of Porfirio Diaz’s most 
difficult tasks to reconcile these men (and women) for 
the best interests of Mexico, to a government republi- 
can in form only, but to be republican in essence as 
soon as circumstances permit. 

He thus appears as a moderator of aristocratic anti- 
republican sentiment, as well as an educator of the 
native stock, unused, for centuries, to liberty of any kind, 
rather than as the selfish tyrant that, with genuine 
American looseness, he has been pictured to be. His 
rule has been stern and pitiless at times, but I can see no 
other way to have evolved order, even comparative, out 
of the chaos which existed before his rule. A govern- 
ment “by the people” is utterly impossible at this time ; 
enormous progress has been made in the past few de- 
cades under the system of government “for the people,” 
and it is likely that this system will outlast President 
Diaz’s successor. 

It means nothing, if true, that federal troops are de- 
serting to the insurgents. No ideal is involved there. 
The method of recruiting and the barrack life of the 
army in Mexico, as in Central America, is such as to 
make any real cohesion improbable. Nor do I hesitate 
to say that probably few, if any, of the insurgents know 
what they are fighting for; if they think at all, they fight 
as a “regular” party man votes the “straight ticket,” 
because he is told to do so; otherwise because they are 





paid, armed, fed and given promises, and that is enough. 
The same sordidness actuates the American. 

There is no Byronic fervor for the cause of the op- 
pressed. Miners, cow-boys, sheep-herders, railway men, 
tramps ; any unemployed American is eagerly sought by 
the “Junta.” The reputation of all Americans as fight- 
ing men and as dead shots is firmly established all over 
Latin-America. If he has been in the army he com- 
mands a higher price, and may become an “officer,” with 
the liberal promises of concessions if the fight is suc- 
cessful. He counts on the irresponsibility of public 
sentiment in the United States to save his life if he is 
caught, by pressure brought to bear upon Congressmen, 
irrespective of the merits of his case. 

He will kill the natives of the country—will attempt to 
dynamite them, massacre them wholesale, but he will 
not face death like a man when captured; he must make 
appeal to the press to save him from the fate he has 
courted. He is throwing the weight of the fighting 
reputation of his country for no noble end, and for a 
promise broken before made, in support of a movement 
which can only result in danger to the hundreds of mil- 
lions of American capital invested in Mexico; to the 
fifty odd thousand Americans living and doing business 
in the country, and in the disintegration, if it be not 
ended soon, of the system of government under which 
our interests have received, on the whole, adequate pro- 
tection, in spite of the tremendous obstacles and handi- 
caps which have hampered the Diaz administration in 
the forming of such unpromising elements into a nation 
fit to govern itself, and to take its place in the world. 

Mexico’s relations with the United States are truly a 
test of statesmanship, for while our enormous individual 
and corporate investments in Mexico require our govern- 
ment to insist at all times upon the fullest protection 
against violence, at the same time the back-bone of the 
forces offering violence to our interests and rendering 
futile the efforts of the Mexican government to protect 
them is formed of groups of American citizens. It is 
small wonder that the conviction grows among European 
diplomats trained to observe keenly, and to suspect all 
men’s motives, that there is more than a coincidence 
here; it is small matter for surprise that the great Latin 
nations of the South accuse us of double-dealing, of 
fair words and foul deeds. It is to our relations with 
Mexico and Central America, our nearest Latin neigh- 
bors, that these countries of the Southern continent look 
for data upon which to base their policy toward us for 
the future, and in Mexico and in Central America they 
find conditions which convince them that we either do 
not realize our national responsibilities and duties, or that 
we wilfully disregard them. 

In three of the five states of Central America dis- 
order is constant; revolution, successful or drowned in 
blood; assassination, confiscation or looting of property, 
forced loans, cynical or brutal crime is the order of the 
day. It is no less than astonishing that Costa Rica and 
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Salvador have maintained such high standards with such 
neighbors. The governments of these three states are 
governments in name only. Public offices are filled, but 
salaries are not paid, and the performance of official 
duty is not expected—very often it is not permitted except 
by the personal command and under the supervision of 
the man who happens to be “president,” who saps the 
whole strength of the country if he is strong. If he 
is weak and other leaders dispute his power, none strong 
enough to take it from him, the anarchy that prevails 
can better be imagined than described. 

In 1907, the government of the United States and 
Mexico, unable to endure Central American conditions 
longer, invited each of the five little republics to a con- 
ference at Washington, where the Secretary of State, 
in calling the first meeting to order, said that the agree- 
ments which had up to that time been elaborated, signed, 
ratified, seemed to have been “written in water.” Under 
the influence of these words, a treaty and solemn con- 
ventions were drawn up agreeing to refer all Central 
American disputes and differences to an international 
court of arbitration to be established in Costa Rica, com- 
posed of judges from all five states; to neutralize Hon- 
duras, the centre of discord; to take the sternest meas- 
ures for the repression of filibustering, and to punish 
with severity anyone “of whatever nationality” foster- 
ing or aiding or taking part in a hostile expedition from 
one of the five countries against any of the others. 

One might have thought that with such guarantees 
the saner spirit of Central America might have asserted 
itself at last, and given the much-needed impulse toward 
stability. But no; unable to recruit successfully in Cen- 
tral America for filibustering expeditions under the 
jealous watch of the diplomatic representatives of the 
United States and Mexico, the professional disturbers 
come to New Orleans, Chicago, New York and San 
Francisco, and buy their men and arms for revolution. 
Is it any wonder, then, that the Central Americans be- 
lieve that the words of the Secretary of State himself 
W. F. Sanps. 


were “written in water’? 


Spanish Political Chieftains 


We have spoken of Spanish political parties and of 
the dissensions among Spanish Catholics, but we think 
that our remarks will be better understood by the non- 
Spanish reader if we present a few pen pictures of the 
men who are now most prominent in the domain of 
Spanish politics. 

The President of the Council of Ministers shall first 
receive our attention. Sefior Canalejas is a fidgety, 
fickle man, chiefly remarkable for his constant shiftiness. 
His political history is one of transformation and change. 
War with no hope of truce seems to exist between his 
character and anything called steadiness or stability. He 
first blossomed out as a Republican, and then went over to 
the Monarchists ; but he soon tired of Sagasta and began 





to flirt with General Polavieja, who, it was then thought, 
was about to found a great Catholic party; that plan 
having fallen through, our lightning-change artist 
hoisted the banner of anti-clericalism; and finally, after 
much shifting and shuffling, a throw of the dice brought 
him to the presidency of the Council, the goal of his 
ambition, the Mecca of his many political pilgrimages. 

Canalejas is a talker rather than a thinker. It may be 
said that his most glaring defect is verbal incontinence. 
This betrays him at times into outrages against pro- 
priety, as when before all Spain he publicly stigmatized 
the Catholics as the “itch, leprosy and small-pox of the 
nation.” His nerves exercise a disastrous tyranny over 
him. It is easy to set them a-tingling; and then he loses 
that evenness of temper so necessary to a public man. 
His knowledge is extensive rather than solid, varied 
rather than profound. Having this point in view, Cano- 
vas del Castillo used to say of Canalejas that he had 
read the preface of every book in print and some others. 
Nevertheless, as a parliamentary speaker Canalejas has 
to-day few superiors, though his oratory concerns itself 
with manner rather than with matter. His weakness as 
a reasoner and his poverty of thought are decked and 
cloaked in a rhetorically splendid robe which explains. 
his parliamentary triumphs. 

Is Canalejas a wrecker? Is he by conviction a 
Combes, a Mirabeau? He is not. Beneath all the show 
of advanced thought and mighty determination and anti- 
clericalism and radicalism, Canalejas is only a weak 
man, a cowardly politician, a shilly-sha!lly cabinet min- 
ister. His radicalism in religious matters, and his brag- 
ging about anti-clericalism are in reality concessions 
made to the irreligious elements of the Chamber of 
Deputies through fear of them and for the sake of hear- 
ing them clap their hands and yell hurrah. He is an 
actor who adopts the tones and gestures that will appeal 
to the sympathies of the gallery gods. The day that the 
radical press ceases to mark out for him an anti-clerical 
policy, he will say good-by to violations of the Con- 
cordat, to persecutions of the religious orders and to 
snarls about the supposed clerical problem. 

Canalejas sees no way to keep his power, but by toss- 
ing out sops to the Republicans and the Radicals. 
Hence the characteristic note of his policy in religious 
matters has been mealy-mouthed quibbling. He knows 
perfectly well that he owes his present exaltation to a 
purely fortuitous combination of circumstances; he 
knows that at any moment he may be ousted; and in 
consequence he is trying to strike a political pose that 
shall win for him the credit of being consistent with the 
views that he advanced and the blows that he struck last 
year. A single detail will serve better than much 
philosophizing to bring this fact home to our readers. 
In a room of his private residence, where he was wont 
to receive visitors on matters of business, Canalejas had 
an artistic statuette of St. Francis of Assisi. Now, on a 
certain day, it came to his knowledge that some of his 
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advanced Republican and Radical allies murmured in 
their hearts against a President of the Council who 
could defy the Vatican and pass laws against friars and 
yet kept in his private office in his private house a 
statue of a friar, for such St. Francis undoubtedly was. 
Canalejas took the hint. He made all haste to remove 
the offending statuette to another apartment, which he 
set aside for the reception of visitors who were neither 
anti-clerical nor enemies of the religious orders. Thus 
he varnished both the crutches on which he limps toward 
renown for statesmanship. 

Canalejas is now about to bring before the Cortes 
his much advertised and long projected law on religious 
associations ; and he is going to ignore the Vatican, just 
to emphasize, he says, the supremacy of the State over 
the Church. But here it is a profound secret known to 
everybody that he has no desire to break with the Vati- 
can; nay, he dreads a break, and he will do all he can to 
prevent the passage of his long-heralded law. Behold 
the full-length portrait of the man who to-day holds the 
reins of government in Spain! 

Don Segismundo Moret y Prendergast has had a 
political career that can be summed up in two words, 
weakness and failure. He has talent, but he is abso- 
lutely devoid of will power. He is a man of great mis- 
takes and failures. While possibly neither willing nor 
intending mischief, he has caused Spain nothing but 
harm, grief and pain. As often as he has been honored 
with the confidence of the crown, and the times have 
been many, he has left in his wake a vast deal of poli- 
tical and administrative corruption. Back in 1897, when 
the colonial war was in full blast, he made a bid for 
power with his famous cry, “Autonomy is peace.” 
Autonomy was granted to Cuba and Porto Rico, but in- 
stead of disarming the rebels it hastened the catastrophe, 
and Moret, as President of the Council, saw Spain’s 
flag disappear from the world discovered by Columbus. 
It was Moret, who, in 1908, made at Saragossa a 
vehement and impassioned appeal to all radicals for the 
formation of a “block,” like that in France. with the 
avowed object of secularizing and laicizing the State. 
He is now nearing the end of his days, but his experience 
seems to have added nothing to his wisdom. 

The name of Don Eugenio Montero Rios adorns the 
Treaty of Paris, by which our country lost definitively 
the last remaining parts of her once vast colonial empire 
in America and Oceanica. Like Moret, Don Eugenio is 
a politician of revolutionary tendencies ; though far from 
being a statesman of a high order, he has a share in all 
Liberal mischief-making. We owe our civil marriage law 
to him. Montero Rios is most famous for his extraor- 
dinary ability and dexterity in securing for himself and 
for his kindred and friends highly salaried positions in 
the public service. He is at present President of the 
Senate. He is not without influence in the cabinet, for 
his son-in-law, Garcia Prieto, is Minister of State. 

We need add little to what we have said about Don 





Antonio Maura, the chief of the Conservative party. 
Austerity of character, seriousness in politics, sincerity 
in his convictions, a manliness that does not flinch in the 
face of difficulty and danger, a mind and will devoted 
to the great ideals of order, justice and right,—such are 
the salient qualities of the statesman whom revolution 
and anarchy have sworn to hate unto the death, whose 
life has twice been attempted by the fiends of Barcelona. 
With the intention of arousing the great mass of our 
people from their indifference, apathy and lack of public 
spirit, he introduced through his colleague, Sefior La 
Cierva, and caused to be enacted a compulsory voting 
law, thus obliging the voters to present themselves at 
the polls, even if they cast no ballot; and he had in pro- 
cess of execution a campaign for moral and social better- 
ment when he fell from power. 

Don Juan Vasquez de Mella is the spokesman of the 
Traditionalists, and perhaps the chief parliamentary 
figure to-day. He is a great philosopher and a formid- 
able polemic, and he knows how to adorn his profound 
thought with all the graces of fancy, so that his oratory 
becomes a terrible weapon against his adversaries. He 
feels an unconquerable repugnance and aversion for 
Parliament, which he looks upon as a grand farce, public 
and official. He rarely appears in the lower House, 
though he was elected from Pampeluna; but now and 
then his fellow-Catholics and friends induce him to ap- 
pear on some extraordinary occasion when they are 
anxious to hear the voice of traditional Spain. Canovas 
and Silvela, knowing his prodigious talent, tried more 
than once to win him over to recognizing the reigning 
dynasty and to a place in the Conservative party; but, 
faithful to his banner and devoted to his political ideals, 
he rejected their advances and with them the brilliant 
official position that would have been his if he had heeded 
their invitation. He would not buy wealth and influence 
at the price of desertion and political apostasy. 

His ambition and boldness, his turbulent and revolu- 
tionary disposition, his influence over the lawless ele- 
ments, and his contempt for social ethics brand Alejandro 
Lerroux as another Mirabeau. All the physical and 
moral attributes of a great fighter are found in him. 
He is robust of body and energetic in will; he has stub- 
bornness to spare; his eloquence is of the aggressive 
and popular kind that can sway the multitude at will; 
his program begins with the destruction of altars and 
ends with the burning of title deeds. Whatever any 
society may have of the rebellious, of the anarchical, of 
the depraved, of the destructive, has settled and solidified 
around him and has formed a powerful party, in which 
all the low passions and instincts of the irreligious and 
revolutionary mob are at home. The Liberals sent him 
poor and unknown to Barcelona to check the tendency 
among the Catalonians towards administrative, economic, 
juridical and political independence. THe has risen to 
more then princely power, for he has succeeded in intro- 
ducing his political principles into the city and pro- 
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vincial councils, and holds a real dictatorship over the 
flotsam and jetsam of the city. 

His great political influence has caused him to be 
courted by the Liberals, who go to all lengths to secure 
his favor and good will. Completely discredited before 
the nation and convicted in full Parliament, hardly a 
month since, of being at least privy to the administrative 
immorality of certain friends of lis, he has lost none of 
his political influence, nor has he estranged those who 
cannot understand how Lerroux who, a few years ago, 
had nothing, now rides in an automobile and makes an 
ostentatious display of wealth, whose origin is hidden in 
mystery. 

Here we may remark that since the radical leader has 
come to be the owner of an automobile and other good 
things his revolutionary fierceness has subsided very 
considerably. It cannot be denied, however, that if there 
is aman in Spain that could arouse the people to riot and 
sedition, that man is Lerroux. In the Republican camp, 
he is the only power and the only danger for the mon- 
archy and the Church. Is that danger serious, imminent ? 
We answer emphatically that it is not. In our opinion, 
revolution is possible only when the army and navy 
sympathize with it, as was the case in Portugal. The 
Spanish army is loyal, frankly loyal. If Lerroux could 
turn loose the mob with dagger and incendiary’s torch 
in Barcelona in July, 1909, it was because the Spanish 
troops were in Africa and the city was without a guard. 
Otherwise, Barcelona’s history would not record that 
week of outrage, murder and arson. Lerroux rules the 
Barcelona mob, but the mob is not Barcelona, nor is 
Barcelona all Spain. NorBERTO TORCAL, 

Editor of El Noticiero, Saragossa, Spain. 


The Penitentes 


Although at the close of the French and Indian war, 
Spain was mistress of all our present territory between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, it was by a forced and 
unnatural process that her domination had been estab- 
lished. Twenty years later, what we call the Louisiana 
Purchase, was re-conveyed to France, and Spain’s con- 
trol ceased over a territory where it had made no im- 
pression. 

Spain's troops did not cross the upper Arkansas, 
whose south bank they followed until the Royal Gorge, 
near the present Cafion City, forbade their further pro- 
gress. Her hunters, it is hardly necessary to say, were 
not held back by scruples of conscience when they went 
out after the buffalo, and the wide-sweeping plains be- 
yond the shallow, sluggish stream trembled under the 
hoofs of the mighty herds; but the hunters simply 
crossed and returned with their rich spoils. Spain’s in- 
fluence did not make itself felt beyond the Arkansas. 
It is doubtful whether a Spaniard ever saw its head- 
waters or those of the Rio Grande. Surely, no citizen 
of the independent republic of Texas ever did, though 





Texas claimed as her western boundary the Rio Grande 
from its source to its mouth. The Spaniards spread over 
New Mexico, but the settlements in southern and south- 
western Colorado are more properly Mexican than 
Spanish. 

It is hard to realize the isolation of all that country 
before the Santa Fé trail wound its way over the vast 
prairies and brought those remote towns into something 
like communication with the outside world. Intercourse 
with the City of Mexico meant a long and hazardous 
journey, where prowling Indians might be encountered 
at almost any moment. 

The Franciscan missioners, scattered far and wide 
among the Indian towns, shared the hardships of exile 
from civilization and encouraged one another with the 
thought of what they were doing for the good of souls; 
but the missionaries were driven out, almost to a man, 
and their neophytes, as well as the white Catholics, were 
left in a state of great spiritual destitution. There was 
no Mass, there were no sermons, there were no sacra- 
ments except baptism, administered by some pious 
patriarch, and matrimony where the nuptial blessing was 
impossible. Yet the people clung to their devotions. 
Each little collection of houses (it could hardly be digni- 
fied with the name of village) had one who as- 
sembled the faithful, recited or read the familiar prayers. 
and led in singing the familiar hymns. There were 
sodalities, too; “brotherhoods” (hermandades) they 
called them, and undoubtedly there was the “Brother- 
hood of Penance,” the venerable Third Order of St. 
Francis. 

Now, as fruits and flowers which are proper to a 
well-kept garden sometimes escape and, by self-sown 
seeds, set up a new existence which shows its kinship 
with the old, yet it has certain wild traits that it has 
acquired, so the venerable Third Order, left without the 
paternal guidance of the missionary, overstepped the 
bounds of prudent zeal and developed into the Penitentes. 
This brotherhood has its members in all the Mexican 
settlements, from the northernmost south towards the 
Gulf; but we are concerned with it as it now is and has 
been in New Mexico and Colorado. 

Let us not suppose that all Mexicans belong to the 
organization. In the first place, boys and striplings are 
at most candidates, while the majority of the men have 
no connection with it. In some small villages, a few men, 
possibly two or only one, may be pointed out as belong- 
ing to the brotherhood; at present, the membership 
seems to include chiefly those of mature or advanced age. 
In some little nook among the sand hills, or hidden away 
in a lonely gulch, the Penitentes of a particular district 
have their morada, or meeting-place, an adobe building 
fitted up much like a chapel. The decorations may in- 
clude pictures or statues of the saints, rather crude pro- 
ductions if judged by American standards, but they are 
objects of devotion to their owners who, after all, are 
those chiefly concerned in the matter; but there is sure 
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to be a painfully realistic crucifix, far enough from our 
customary idealized representations of the sub‘ime 
tragedy of Calvary. 

The members hold their meetings from time to time, 
when the “elder brother,” as the presiding officer is 
called, is present with his counselors, certain members 
elected to assist him in looking after the interests of the 
brotherhood. One morada may have several others de- 
pendent upon it, or it may exist by itself with no bonds 
except those of fraternity uniting it to any other.. The 
brethren who may have transgressed some rule are called 
sharply to account at the meetings and (it is said) are 
flogged for their misconduct. We know that on one 
occasion a Penitente was looked upon as a disgrace to 
the brotherhood because his daughter had made a run- 
away match. “How,” it was argued, “could he have been 
a good father, if his daughter acted so scandalously ?” 
As if a good father could necessarily put good sense 
into his daughter’s head! 

When a Penitente dies, his brethren observe certain 
ceremonies, which are full of beautiful significance, how 
little soever they may appeal to the American taste. The 
body is laid out upon the bare ground (for even in the 
houses of the well-to-do there will be found some rooms 
with floors of beaten clay), and it is then covered with 
earth, so that only the face remains visible. After night- 
fall, it is carried im procession with flaring torches and 
to the accompaniment of weird chanting across the 
neighboring fields and up and down the hills, as a vivid 
representation of man’s weary pilgrimage through this 
life into eternity. Upon returning to the house, prayers 
are recited and hymns are sung. It may be put down 
as certain that no indecorous scenes are to be witnessed 
in connection with the death and burial of a Penitente. 
Would that as much could always be said of those who 
think they belong to a superior order of beings, and look 
down upon the Mexican and his ways. 

Our impression is that the brotherhood is stronger in 
the somewhat remote districts and among those in 
whom there may be a generous portion of Indian blood. 
Yet men of the highest respectability and of-recognized 
social standing have not disdained to be enrolled. They 
may not parade the fact, just as men elsewhere seldom 
make a show of their acts of piety or beneficence, but 
they see no reason to be ashamed of their connection 
with a religious organization, as the Penitentes un- 
doubtedly are. 

The Mexicans have a proverb to the effect that there 
is no flock where all the sheep are sound. Why should 
the Penitentes be immune? It is reported of an American 
that, as he was living among Mexicans, he saw a way of 
profiting by becoming a Penitente, and he duly entered 
the brotherhood. His influence was very considerable, 
especially at election time, and he used it to good ad- 
vantage. But when he was far from his Mexican 
friends he was known as a prominent Freemason. How 
could he combine the two? We don’t know, but the 











fact is that he did. No other American, as far as we 
know, ever identified himself with the Penitentes; but it 
is quite well understood that now and then some Mexi- 
can politician has secured or kept up membership in the 
brotherhood, not so much through love for penitential 
exercises as for the strictly temporal benefit that may be 
his on election day. Politics will destroy the Penitentes. 

It is during Holy Week that the Penitentes shun atten- 
tion and receive most of it. They retire to their moradas, 
which are never in frequented places, and there they 
wish to be left unmolested. In fact, they station guards 
to warn the curious that they are not wanted in the 
neighborhood. But who or what can restrain Yankee 
curiosity? The spectators sally forth, armed with spy- 
glasses and cameras and an unlimited stock of impudent 
assurance. They catch some glimpses of the Good Iri- 
day procession, fill up the gaps by drawing upon their 
perfervid fancy, and send off to gasping Eastern friends 
blood-curdling accounts of what they could neither see 
nor hear. 

Some Penitentes carry heavy crosses in that proces- 
sion. The upright is ten feet long and made of a beam 
which measures six by eight inches; the arms are in 
proportion. Some members strip to the waist and 
scourge themselves. Other people, who by no stretch 
of the imagination, could be called “penitent,” inflict 
great bodily pain upon themselves as they mincingly 
stumble along like hobbled horses and pant like tired 
hounds, yet they evoke no doleful wails of woe about 
their savagery. Why rail at the Penitente? We may 
not care to imitate him, but he does not ask us that we 
should. The procession terminates at some hillock, and 
there one of the number is tied to a cross and remains 
in that position for some time. It is needless to say that 
there is no thought of putting him to death. After he is 
taken down from the cross it is left there as a memorial, 
to remain as long as the elements spare it. 

“Are the Penitentes Catholics?” They are Catholics, 
though some of them may be of little credit to the 
Church ; but this state of affairs is not peculiar to them. 
Some years ago, so it is asserted, a very pernicious ethical 
system was introduced into some moradas or among some 
Penitentes. Briefly, it is reported to have been this: If 
a Penitente should steal a horse or a cow and then per- 
form the penance of Holy Week, his sin was forgiven 
and the animal became his! Certain it is that some 
abuses aroused the ecclesiastical authorities to vigorous 
action; but it would be manifestly unfair to blame the 
whole organization for the scandal that may have found 
entrance here or there. For our part, we fear that we 
may have met some scamps among the Penitentes; but 
we feel free to say that those of our acquaintance were 
in the main, earnest, prayerful men, from whom many 
an easy-going American Catholic could learn precious 
lessons for Lent, and for the whole cycle of religious 


observances that make up the year. 
H. J. Swirt, s.J. 
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Guatemala Next 


\nother Central America kettle has been set on the 
range. While the others are still seething ominously 
and threatening to boil over at any moment, a Junta 
Libertadora, with headquarters in New Orleans, has 
issuel a vigorous manifesto against President Estrada 
Cabrera, of Guatemala, who is charged in it with many 
serious offences against persons and property. The 
Junta purposes to bring out a history of Guatema!a dur- 
ing the last twelve years. The book is to be copiously 
il'u-trated, and is to be supported by a wealth of docu- 
mentary evidence. After impressing upon the public 
mind the justness of their cause, the members of the 
Junta, who affirm that they are the victims or the sons 
of the victims of the President's tyranny, contemplate 
such action as shall restore to the citizens of Guatemala 
the rights and property of which they have been deprived. 

Motives of health have prevented us from visiting 
Guatemala very recently; but as the political situation in 
the sister republic has not changed perceptibly in the 
“past forty years, an account of a visit paid to it by an 
I:nglish Jesuit in 1881 may serve the purpose. Father 
Iienry Gillet was stationed at the time in Belize, the 
capital of British Honduras, where he was a teacher 
in the parish school. At the end of the session, he asked 
an | obtained the permission of his superiors to pay a 
visit to the Isabel lagoon, famed for its beauty. This 
lagoon is on Guatemalan territory, but almost within 
hailing distance of the colony. Although the Jesuits 
had been expelled from Guatemala in 1871, Father 
Gillet entertained no misgivings, for the nature of his 
errand, his nationality, and the flag under which the sloop 
sailed were, in his opinion, a sufficient protection and a 
complete justification. But hardly had he set foot on 
the shore when he was placed under arrest. 

\fter a short delay, to learn the pleasure of President 
barrios, he was conveyed as a prisoner to the capital. 
Five days spent on the road were followed by forty- 
eight hours without food or drink in a noisome dungeon, 
where those condemned to death were confined until the 
sentence was to be carried out. Thence Father Gillet 
was transferred to the common jail, where he spent ten 
days in the company of thieves and vagrants before he 
could get word to the British consular agent. That gen- 
tleman lost no time in representing personally to Barrios 
the complications that might arise from such high- 
handed action towards one of her Britannic Majesty’s 
subjects, and he insisted upon Father Gillet’s immediate 
return to the place where he had been seized. Barrios 
acquiesced. 

The news of Father Gillet’s capture produced con 
sternation in Belize, for it was well known that Barrios 
was not excessively conscientious in the choice of means 
when he had made up his mind to act. But while the 
advisability of sending an armed force to demand the 
release of the prisoner or to avenge his execution was 








under discussion in the colony, which had no telegraphic 
communication with the rest of the world, Father Gillet 
solved the difficulty by making his appearance among 
his delighted friends. 

Certain newspapers of the time, thinking that Father 
Gillet’s execution was a foregone conclusion, for he was 
a Jesuit and a foreigner, anticipated the course of events 
by publishing harrowing descriptions of his trial, con- 
demnation and execution, all fully illustrated from 
drawings “made on the spot,” or elsewhere. They might 
do duty again if we were to venture into Guatemala, 
for we understand that the so-called law inflicting the 
death penalty on any foreign Jesuit that may stumble 
into the country is still on the statute books. 

If the New Orleans Junta succeeds in bringing out a 
history properly so called of the past twelve years of 
Guatemala’s political life, the book will undoubtedly 
create a sensation. What might not be its influence on 
the Washington authorities ? oe ve 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
Tue Cuurcn or Kipancur, INDIA 


Our readers will recall the rather dramatic beginning 
of this church, for AMErRIcaA related how is was put up 
in a single night, and how the builders were haled be- 
fore a pagan judge to answer for some pretended viola- 
tion of the law. Their triumphant acquittal was the be- 
ginning of better days for the struggling little mission. 

The celebration of the first anniversary of its erection 
began in great joy, but through a sad accident nearly 
ended in greater sorrow. We take the following ac- 
count of the event from the Salesian Bulletin, of Turin, 
Italy :— 

“A statue of Our Lady Help of Christians, an exact 
reproduction of the image venerated in Turin, was 
presented to the church by some of the faithful on 
the occasion of the first anniversary. It was blessed 
by a special delegate from the Bishop. The cere- 
mony commenced by a procession from the school near 
by so as to install the new statue before the solemn 
High Mass. Our Lady made her solemn entry into the 
church memorable by a striking temporal favor. The 
incident is as follows: In these festive celebrations it 
is the custom out here to fire salutes from time to time 
by means of Kathmas or small cannon. At the end of 
the solemn High Mass, the man in charge fired some 
salutes, just as the preacher was about to ascend the 
pulpit, which, on account of the crowd, was erected in the 
open air. 

“Noticing that one of the cannon did not take fire, 
he went close to it to relight it, when suddenly the 
Kathma burst, doing great damage to the man, who lay 
senseless and bathed in blood. He was removed to a 
neighboring house, where the Father Vicar administered 
the last rites, as there seemed no probability of saving him. 
He was then removed to a hospital some twelve miles 
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away, and the present writer was one ‘of those in at- 
tendance, since we expected him to expire at any 
moment. At some distance from the hospital the resident 
doctor came forward to meet him, and after a brief ex- 
amination said: He is dying; have you given him the 
last Sacraments? We were all much moved, but we yet 
had confidence in Our Lady Help of Christians, for the 
congregation had gone in again to pray for the unfor- 
tunate man. 

“On reaching the hospital the doctor applied some 
restoratives, and after a short time declared that he 
thought there was no immediate danger of death.. The 
night passed in anxious waiting and prayer. With the 
dawn the doctor announced that by careful treatment the 
wounded man would soon recover. And so the event 
proved. The man is quite recovered, and is going to the 
church at Kidangur next Sunday to make his thanks- 


giving.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Confusion in Official Italy 


Rome, Marcu 26th, 1911. 


As you know from the press despatches things are at 
sixes and sevens in the halls of the mighty who rule our 
sunny Italy. It has been well known since last fall that 
the Socialists were in a fair way to win out at the next 
election, so everybody has been coquetting with them. 
First, the Liberal Prime Minister, Luzzatti, made con- 
cessions to conciliate them, but when recently they de- 
manded the putting through of an extension of the suf- 
frage, which would clinch their hold on the coming 
election, Luzzatti drew the line, lost the confidence of 
the House and resigned. 

Giolitti, the conservative leader, is an opportunist, and 
I have heard that he expressed a willingness to stand 
with the Catholics, if they would get together and make 
sure his conservative majority. But either through 
division or want of leadership the Catholics cannot as- 
sure him of strength enough, so he goes where he can 
get strength. Without the support of the Socialists he 
cannot stand; if he refuses to form a ministry, it looks 
as though Parliament might be dissolved and then the 
Socialists would come back with power enough to ride 
the house alone. 

The King has conferred with some of the most radical 
of the Socialists with a view to have them go into a 
coalition cabinet under Giolitti, and. Rome expects to 
hear the announcement the day after to-morrow. The 
old administration held over for a day on account of the 
jubilee celebration of the making of United Italy. This 
was a sort of overture to the opening of the Exposition, 
and was no time to swap horses. Meanwhile the pro- 
gram, which the Socialists will force our friend Giolitti 
to accept, besides the election laws, contains a number of 
economic measures for the benefit of the under dog, 
and in addition are strongly anti-clerical and will bring 
the question of the expulsion of religious promptly to 
the fore. 

It was rumored about town last week that the 
Gregorian University foreseeing the coming storm would 
close down for this year on May Ist; but that is a 








canard. Meanwhile the government has constructed 
with most astonishing speed and thoroughness a new 
municipal trolley line (tramways they are called here) 
and opened it this week. Construction work on the ex- 
position buildings does not seem to have been so rapid, 
and the expense has been rather extraordinary. 

If I have any memory of expositions in America, it 
seems they were all very costly and never did anything 
like paying expenses. However, this Exposition will 
draw visitors, and Rome lives on visitors. One of the 
complaints raised against Luzzatti was the immense 
number of emigrants leaving Italy; he tried to take some 
consolation from the fact of the millions of dollars they 
sent back to Italy annually. He did not seem to heed 
that fact that, while emigration increased, return ship- 
ments of money decreased, and had evidently never heard 
of the advice given by Campanella to the Spanish King 
centuries ago, not to treat the American colonies as 
mines of silver and gold, but as colonies for raising 
strong and loyal men subject to the Spanish throne, 
averring the obvious, that men are more important to a 
nation than money. c. 


Modern Foes in Hungary 


SUDAPEST, Marci 17, 1911. 
Since the beginning of the present century, more 


notably, however, during the past six years, several re- 
markable innovations have become apparent in political 
and public life in Hungary. 

Up to very recent times, those in charge of national 
affairs devoted their attention solely to such questions 
as concerned the mutual, legal and economic interests 
of this country and Austria; these topics, moreover, in- 
vatiably characterized the platform of the so-ca'led 
“°48” or Fiiggetlenség (Independent) party, the oldest 
political faction in the Kingdom, and whose principles 
aim at a realization of those conditions aspired to in the 
quasi “Declaration of Independence,” which precipitated 
the Austro-Hungarian War of 1848. Its leaders main- 
tained constant vigilance in Parliament to forestall any 
movement actuated by Austrian influence that might 
redound to Hungary’s detriment. In questions relating 
to the Church, to religion or philosophy they did not 
greatly delve, nor were social problems given, to any 
extent, their attention. Of recent years, however, this 
situation has gradually become altered, and from a two- 
fold cause. First of all, in that the political leaders have, 
with shrewd calculation, rendered unpopular the policies 
of the Fiiggetlenség party ; secondly, through the Social-° 
Democrats, the Freemasons, and with them the Jewislt 
element, questions of purely social and religious import 
have been brought more directly to public attention. 

In the formation cf the cabinet of that year, the 
Fiiggetlenség party, numbering among its leaders the 
noted Count Albert Apponyi and (at that time) Francis 
Kossuth was made one of the three constituents of the 
Coalition, which, in 1906, with Alexander Wekerle, then 
Prime Minister, as its head, became the governing body 
in Parliament. Its policies of opposition were thereby 
rendered impracticable, and the party’s favor with the 
people at large, as was to be be expected, greatly 
diminished. 

The Social-Democrats, on the other hand, have been 
advocating their pet measures with remarkable 
vehemence ; their scant representation in Parliament gives 
them no telling opportunity of directly executing their 
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revolutionary ambitions ; nevertheless they are, and have 
been for some time, exercising an unfortunately wide in- 
fluence in public opinion, through their press—chiefly the 
Népssava (Voice of the People),—and by means of 
public meetings, parades, and, most successfully, through 
the trades and labor unions, over the various branches of 
which they have obtained vast control. 

Simultaneously, the Freemasons have begun a still 
more animated phase of aggressiveness. This may be 
illustrated by an incident which occurred during the 
early part of the present year’s legislature. A bill was 
introduced in the Lower House, moving that the hitherto 
prevailing custom of inquiring the religious belief of 
witnesses in the national courts of law be, for the future, 
rendered unnecessary. Carried to the Upper House, the 
proposal was warmly defended by Gabriel Antal, Bishop 
of the Reformed Church, who declared religion to be a 
purely private question, deserving in nowise considera- 
tion in matters legal or public. 

lhrough the regrettable absence of several Catholic 
bishops, the bill was passed with a majority of three 
votes. In itself the question at issue was not one of great 
moment, yet its enactment marks the first achievement 
of her enemies in their efforts to weaken and eventually 
obliterate the influence which the Catholic Church has 
hitherto exercised in every department of Hungarian 
government. 

According to the boast of Combes, ex-Minister of 
l’'rance, four-fifths of the Catholics of that country were 
won from their adherence to the Church, and from a 
Catholic mode of thinking, by the journalism of his own 
I'reemasonry. And the self-same weapon has now been 
set up in Hungary, charged with quite as deadly am- 
munition as could possibly be directed against any 
nation’s morals. Pornography in every conceivable form 
is one of the serious problems which Christian reformers 
are forced to meet: moving-pictures, vile pamphlets, 
lewd postcards and a score of other ingeniously devised 
methods serve as harbingers of filth and obscenity to 
every quarter of the kingdom. Then there are daily 
journals, still more formidable, since their influence is 
uninterrupted. These latter are all of comparatively re- 
cent origin. Last year appeared the new morning daily 
Vilig (World) ; not long before, Az Est (The Evening) 
—hboth Freemason sheets; they have, moreover, the 
Uj; Korszak (New Era) for school teachers; A jd pajtas 
(The Good Comrade) for children; Galilei Kér (Galileo 
Circle) for University students, and their official monthly 
bulletin, Kelet (The Orient). 

As can be seen, there is no walk of life which has 
been overlooked by these propagators of the printed 
word; and manifest as is the source whence these 
numerous organs arise, no less obvious is their individual 
purpose—hatred towards the Church. And calumny, 
abuse, deception, intimidation,—all are their means to 
that one end. It is interesting to note the topics which 
are day after day glaringly headlined in the Freemason 
and Social-Democratic press: “Secularize the Church's 
possessions,” “Laicize every school,” “Suffrage for all 
classes,” and similar proposals; these are the invariable 
leaders, and their advocates thresh them out with un- 
flagging energy, especially that of universal suffrage, by 
the aid of which they hope to introduce various radical 
elements into Parliament, and thereby be capab'e of 
carrying out their drastic plans towards the Church’s 
annihilation. 

To cope, moreover, with that inborn Catholic loyalty 
so characteristic of the true Hungarian race, the afore- 








said organs must needs direct their weapons at the very 
principles which have ever been treasured as their 
national traditions. They can evolve no doctrines 
superior to the hackneyed tenets of Darwinism and crude 
Materialism; their polemical standard is of a pitifully 
inferior grade, and for the most part they content them- 
selves with abasing sallies against the clergy, untiringly 
ferreting out any scandals to which the name of a priest 
can be possibly joinec, and, giving wide publicity to any 
and every affair of this nature, seek to lower the priest- 
hood in the estimation of the laity. 

Meanwhile, however, the Catholic leaders have by no 
means been inactive. To counteract the efforts of the 
Freemasons, Congregations of Mary have been spread 
among the Catholic men and youth all over the country. 
The scope of the Congregation, originally kindred to our 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, is being broadened into 
what will rather resemble perhaps the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and its influence, chiefly amongst the coming gen- 
eration, will, it is hoped, effectuate a forceful militia of 
Catholic laymen. 

The Népszovetségs (People’s League), with the poli- 
tical Christian Socialist party, is energetically coping 
with the Social-Democrats. The Népszdvetség was in- 
stituted two years ago, and modeled after the Volksverein 
of Germany. Since its inception it has secured more 
than 200,000 members, and aims principally at dissemi- 
nating Christian principles amongst the people at large, 
providing them with suitable reading matter, free legal 
advice and pecuniary assistance at a minimum rate of 
interest. The Christian Socialist organization is of long 
standing, but as a political body came into existence 
only during the past year, under the leadership of Canon 
Alexander Giesswein, Domestic Prelate of the Diocese 
of Gyoér, who is, moreover, the party’s sole representa- 
tive in Parliament. To Monsignor Giesswein’s philan- 
thropic efforts is due the insertion of several important 
points in the newer laws, providing for the amelioration 
of social conditions in every part of the kingdom. 

Foreboding, therefore, though the enumerated con- 
ditions appear, animated Catholic organization has as- 
sumed a promising aspect amongst all classes; the 
lethargy in Catholic circles, which has afforded alien 
elements so choice an opportunity, is being followed by 
earnest and serious action; and instead of apathetical 
contempt of these ruinous influences, a vigorous cam- 
paign has finally been begun against them, the result 
of which we may await with sanguine interest. 

Peter J. Dovin. 


Organization Work Among French Catholics 


Paris, Marcu 12, 1911. 

Within the past few weeks French Bishops have been 
issuing pastoral letters urging the need of organization 
among their people. The letter of the Bishop of La 
Rochelle is attracting widespread attention. Among 
other wholesome truths, this sentiment of his Lordship 
is specially quoted: “Not every Republican is necessarily 
an Atheist, and the fact that a man votes the Monarchist 
ballot does not suffice to make him a thoroughgoing 
Catholic. The Catholics of my diocese may vote as they 
please, so long as political conditions remain normal. 
But when our fight is: being waged for the holiest of 
earthly things, the soul of the child, one who professes 
to be a Catholic, must put aside political preferences and 
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parties and give his devoted service to those who strive 
loyally to save that soul.” 

The Bishop tells his flock that the work of organiza- 
tion is being urged in all the dioceses of France, and 
exhorts them to enter who'eheartedly into the efforts to 
unify Catholics throughout the country in the cause of 
Catholics shools. M. 


Cathoiic Protest in Vienna. 


VIENNA, March 10, 1911. 


The people’s assembly hall, an immense auditorium in 
the Vienna town hall, on March 5 was the scene of a 
splendid demonstration planned by the Catholics of the 
city in protest against those concerned in the attempt 
to disturb the religious peace of the empire by renewing 
in Vienna the bitter animosities of the Los von Rom 
movement. In all its history the town hall never wit- 
nessed so tremendous a gathering; and long before the 
hour announced for the opening of the meeting the thou- 
sands of Catholic men and women of every class who 
came to pledge their cooperation in the objects of the 
assembly had so crowded the vast auditorium as to make 
necessary an overflow meeting in the adjoining park. 
The enthusiasm of the great multitude, giving unques- 
tionable evidence of the deep, earnest Catholicism of the 
capital city, must have warmed the heart of Dr. Nagl, our 
Coadjutor-Archbishop, who, in conjunction with the 
Mayor, Dr. Neumayer, had perfected the arrangements 
for the meeting, and presided during the evening’s pro- 
gram. 

In his opening address, Dr. Nagl expressed his grati- 
fication at the response his call to arms had received. He 
described the meeting as an overwhelming proof pre- 
sented to the enemies of the Church that their efforts to 
arouse discord among Catholics and to sow dissensions 
among them would be fruitless. “Loyal to Church,” he 
said, “as we are loyal to Emperor and to fatherland, let 
us remain firmly united; let no petty misunderstanding 
inflame mischievous animosities among us; then will the 
glory of victory be ever with us.” 

The principal address of the evening was made by Dr. 
Meffert, the well-known Munich-Gladbach lecturer. He 
spoke on the theme, “faith and Culture,” and rarely have 
the Catholics of Vienna had the pleasure of listening to 
such an impressive discourse. Full of power aad of 
deep, incisive thought, the speaker’s address was a ver- 
itable balancing of accounts for good and all with the 
Los von Rom disturbers, and his telling points, mar- 
shaled with an occasional spice of dry humor, evoked re- 
peated bursts of applause from the immense gathering. 

Declaring that the twentieth century is sure to witness 
a tremendous conflict of principles, the orator held it 
to be a matter of course that the Catholic Church would 
be the centre about which the conflict would wage. The 
Catholic Church is the upholder of Christianity—nay, 
she is Christianity in the concrete; the fact that she is 
especially assailed is but an overmastering evidence of her 
power and of the immensely important place she holds 
in the world’s history. The history of the Church, he 
affirmed, is her most glorious apolegy. And, contrary to 
the assertions of modern falsifiers of her record, she has 
in all her years been a watchful guardian and protector 
of learning. As the Vatican Council proclaimed, with 
her every science is free to pursue its investigations in 
its own field, along its own lines and following its own 
methods. 








Regarding the relations of the Church to the State, Dr. 
Meffert affirmed it to be a miserable calumny to say that 
the Church is lustful of power and that she wished to 
rule the State. Leo XIII has given satisfactory proof 
of this in his splendid study of the relation subsisting be- 
tween the two independent societies. What the Church 
does combat, and what she wil! combat as long as there 
is in her the breath of life, is State omnipotence. To su- 
pinely stand for that folly were to fall back into the 
hideous disorder of Heathendom. The ecclesiastico-po- 
litical program of the Church has as its foundation prin- 
ciple the words of Christ, her head: Give, then, to God 
the things that are God’s and to the State the things that 
are of the State. Dr. Meffert panegyrized the attitude 
of the Church in regard to the indissolubility of the ma- 
trimonial bond, the essential strength of domestic and 
civil life, and ably refuted the invidious charge that the 
Church is the enemy of industrial and economic progress 
among the nations. 

Speaking especially of Germany, he contended that re- 
actionism and sluggish backwardness are to-day the char- 
acteristic defects of purely Protestant districts and of 
the purely Protestant political parties, whilst it is matter 
of plainest experience that the Catholic Centre party has 
been in the forefront of every progressive movement 
started since its organization, the pioneers blazing the 
way to economic development and to remedial legisla- 
tion for the social betterment of their countrymen. “To- 
day,” he declared, whilst his hearers applauded him tu- 
multuously, “the party of discontent, the breeders of 
social discord and ruinous upheaval, finds its stronghold 
in ‘red’ Saxony, the most Protestant section of the em- 
pire.’ Dr. Meffert concluded a speech which lasted an 
hour and a half with an eloquent plea for united action 
on the part of all Catholics ; he boldly urged them to seize 
and use the weapons hitherto largely left to the enemy— 
organization and the press—and in loyal “thinking with 
the Church” to prove in their own lives and activities 
the matchless energy for good which is the Church’s 
boast in all the ages. K. K. 


Among the forty-five European rulers of states, reckon- 
ing Pius X in the number, there are twenty-eight, almost 
two-thirds, who have gone beyond the half-century mark. 
On February 26, the youngest of these monarchs, King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, passed life’s fiftieth milestone. 
Of the twenty-eight there are eighteen who have lived 
more than sixty years, thirteen of these latter being over 
sixty-five. Seven have completed the scriptural three- 
score and ten: Prince John II, of Lichtenstein, is 71; 
King Charles, of Roumania, is 72; Pope Pius X is 76; 
Prince Henry XIV, of Reuss, is 79; Emperor Francis 
Joseph, of Austria, is 81; Duke George II, of Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, is 85, and Prince Regent Luitpold, of Bavaria, has 
just completed his ninetieth year. Prince Luitpold, since 
the death of King Christian, of Denmark (January 29, 
1906), in his eighty-eighth year, is the senior among 
Europe’s rulers. In length of years upon the throne, 
however, Emperor Francis Joseph, the betoved monarch 
of Austria-Hungary, leads all his companion princes, that 
distinction having come to him upon the death of Queen 
Victoria, January 22, 1901. The ruler of the dual mon- 
archy was born on August 18, 1830, and he assumed 
Austria-Hungary’s crown December 2, 1848, after the 
abdication of his uncle, Ferdinand I, following the 
revolution of that year. 
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Alleluia 


AMERICA begins its new volume just as the Church 
is exulting in the triumph of Easter. The happiness of 
“this day that the Lord has made” is ours in a very 
great cegree, because the Alleluia of 1911 is a culmina- 
tion of the Alleluias which, by the peculiar blessing of 
God, we have been able to sing with ever increasing joy 
since the Easter of last year. Each week as we set out 
with our tribute of love for Him to Whom AMERICA is 
consecrated came the wonderment as to “who would roll 
away the stone.” But we continued on our journey, 
though “it was yet dark,” for the sun had not risen, and 
lo! “the stone was rolled away.” The angels were there 
with their message. 

The words of praise and encouragement from sub- 
scribers and contributors, the unfailing courtesy and 
kindliness of those with whom we were at times com- 
pelled to come into conflict, as well as the continually 
widening influence which AMERICA was exerting, made 
each succeeding step a happy one in the progress of the 
year, and we are now setting out upon the new journey 
with more than usual confidence that next Easter we 
shall be able to send even a more joyous Alleluia than 
the glad one we send to the world to-day. 


Praise From Sir Rupert 


Catholics will be grateful to the courageous and kindly 
Methodist Bishop, Thomas B. Neely, who, in an address 
at a Church Conference in Cambridge on April 6, called 
attention in such a striking fashion to the countless 
benefits which by the overshadowing Providence of God 
have been poured out on this country through the in- 
strumentality of the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
- Church. The testimony, however, is only by deduction. 
It was a Catholic who threw open the portals of the 





Western World to Christianity, and the thought that 
ever dominated the mind of the greatest of the world’s 
navigators, and ever inspired his purpose as he drove 
his caravels through the dark waters of the unknown 
seas was that his daring would help to the expansion 
of the boundaries of the Catholic Church, of which he 
was a loving and devoted subject. Protestantism, of 
course, was not then in existence. 

Like Columbus, other Catholic explorers proclaimed 
their ardent and loving loyalty to their faith. They pene- 
trated to the remotest recesses of the continent, and 
from Santa Fé in the south to the St. Lawrence in the 
north, from St. Augustine in the east to San Francisco 
at the golden gates of the west, from Jogues’ Lake of 
the Blessed Sacrament in New York to Marquette’s 
River of the Immaculate Conception midway, and to 
Sacramento on the slopes of the Pacific, the Catholic 
Church inscribed the names of its saints, its faith and its 
sacraments from ocean to ocean in characters which not 
only time can never efface, but which will continue to 
proclaim through the centuries that Catholicity is not 
an alien in this part of the world. 

There was a Catholic who attached his sign manual to 
the Declaration of Independence and was among the most 
self-sacrificing and iilustrious of the heroes who gave us 
that cherished document. Catholic blood was poured out 
in torrents for the preservation of the Union in the War of 
Secession, and to-day the countless schools and churches 
and hospitals and asylums which Catholics have erected 
all over the land, not from the lavish benefactions of the 
rich, but from generous contribution of the laboring 
classes, to whom, thank God, the Church is mainly min- 
istering, are so many testimonies to their belief and 
confidence in the stability of the country’s political insti- 
tutions. Catholics are the strongest, if not the only, bul- 
wark against the atheistic and anarchistic socialism that 
is threatening all governments to-day. The sanctity and 
inviolability with which they invest the marriage tie is 
the main safeguard this country has for the dignity of 
and holiness of motherhood, the rights of the child to 
existence and education, and the permanency and happi- 
ness of family life, on which our whole social and polit- 
ical structure depends. Their long and sometimes ap- 
parently hopeless fight for religious education is at last 
opening the eyes of thinking people to the madness of 
expending countless millions to bring up a generation of 
atheists, who will sweep all churches out of existence, 
Methodist as well as others, and be the greatest foes of 
their native land; and, finally, the doctrine which is 
planted down deep in the soul of every Catholic, viz., 
that the authority of rulers is derived from God, who, 
while giving the right to command, imposes the corre- 
sponding duty to obey, imparts to his soul an ardent 
patriotism which is not a mere sentiment or a condition 
of mind determined by temporal advantage, but a sacred 
duty, which can demand any sacrifice for the defense of 
the country’s honor and greatness. 
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Of course, Bishop Neely did not say all this. Indeed, 
he said the contrary ; and professed to see in the Roman 
Catholic Church “the greatest peril in this country.” But 
it is a way that some orators have of arousing attention 
by asserting a paradox, and the other members of the 
Conference must have smiled when the eloquent Bishop 
reeled off his vaticinations of woe. Some of the lay- 
readers, however, have expressed great indignation at 
the Bishop’s lack of rhetorical judgment. 


Jubilee of Italian Unity 


On March 17, 1861, was born the Kingdom of Italy, 
the necessary consequence of the revolutionary theory 
of the immutability of accomplished facts. Lombardy 
had been Piedmont’s prize in the war of 1859, and in the 
following year the Revolution had taken possession of 
the Two Sicilies, the Duchies and part of the Papal 
States. By means of colonized voters, repeaters, stuffed 
ballot boxes, intimidation and other methods of obtain- 
ing a predetermined result, it had guided so-called pleb- 
iscites to declare for annexation to the northern king- 
dom, and consequently United Italy was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Only in a topsy-turvy book can we find the Carpenter 
weeping as he ate the oysters he had lured to their fate. 
No one dreams that robbers add to their crime by rejoic- 
ing over their booty. Should the police, after capturing 
a band, proclaim tragically: “They were actually revel- 
ling as we came upon them, drinking the very liquor they 
had stolen, and shouting in admiration of the jewels,” 
people would only laugh; nor would they be indignant 
if the robbers, acquitted by the court and retaining their 
spoil, should celebrate the anniversaries of their fortune. 
We, therefore, are not so insane as to demand that those 
who call themselves the Kingdom of Italy should spend 
its fiftieth year in sackcloth and ashes. 

Neither do we ask them to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, concerning the establish- 
ment of that Kingdom. We are not so simple as to 
require what is morally impossible; and the turpitude of 
the history of that event is such that its defenders, since 
they are human, could not lift the veil from it. We do, 
however, wish them to be as truthful as they can. The 
“Grido di dolore” from every part of the peninsula im- 
posed upon public opinion in 1859: we would rather not 
hear about it in 1911. We would prefer to hear nothing 
of the fable that the Italian princes were tyrants, for the 
world knows now that not even Bomba was such. In 
the old days the English press was energetic in building 
up the fable. The Jilustrated London News proved one 


sovereign a tyrant because he used to write his notes on 
state documents in a sort of spiral, in order, so we were 
told, to torment his ministers. It gave a picture of such 
a note, confiding in the Englishman’s inability to read 
Italian. The document was a poor person’s petition for 
relief from the royal treasury: the spiral note was the 








grant of a weekly stipend. No poor man would address 
such a petition to the King of Italy: should he do so the 
notes on it would be written in straight lines, but they 
would not authorize a grant from public funds. We 
object to be told, as a writer on the Times tells us, that 
the people of the Italian peninusula are all of one race, 
and that no one, least of all the Pope, is the worse for 
having been forced to yield Italian soil to the Italian 
State. Such manifest falsehoods are an insult to the 
meanest intelligence. We object, too, to his assertion 
that the people under the old régime were serfs. The 
writer should look up the word serf in the dictionary. 
They were not serfs, and, moreover, their lot was in- 
finitely happier than it is to-day. He must not tell us 
that the Italian Kingdom is stable, when we know that 
the King had to receive and invite into the Cabinet a 
deputy who had shouted for his father’s murder. 

England took a leading part in the Italian Revolution. 
If its great journals choose to take a leading part in re- 
joicing over its jubilee, in which the European sovereigns 
seem inclined to take as small a part as possible, it is 
their own affair. To those who stand apart to view the 
proceedings it argues in England a blindness inexplicable, 
to rejoice over the revolution it made half a century ago, 
ignoring utterly the revolution now knocking at its own 
door, 


Why the Mexican Cabinet Resigned 


All the members of the Mexican cabinet are ‘“Secre- 
taries of State,’ one being Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
another of Justice, another of War, and so on through 
the list. The calendar for March marked 23 when the 
various secretaries sent in their written resignations. 
Along with certain publicly known reasons, which stamp 
their action as timely, to say the least, each has his own 
particular motive, as he is careful to state. One men- 
tions as his motive his persuasion that different political 
schools should be represented in the cabinet, and, there- 
fore, changes are needed. Two allege their shattere«| 
health; Secretary Sierra-is in within three months of 
his eighty-third birthday, so he may be excused; the 
other is Ramon Corral, the ailing vice-president, who has 
since obtained eight months’ leave of absence for a trip to 
Europe. Secretary Limantour thinks there should be 
cabinet changes from time to time. (He became a mem- 
ber of the cabinet in 1892, then being thirty-eight years of 
age, and remains in the new cabinet.) Secretary Molina, 
of Public Works, goes to the point: “The desire of the 
public for a cabinet change is pronounced.” Secretary 
Gonzalez Cosio of War and Marine is equally frank. 
He “wishes to facilitate the work of the President in 
restoring order and peace, which have been disturbed 
for reasons which the authors of the disturbances have 
not clearly defined.” His resignation was not accepted, 
although kis patriotism may Le caitied tipen, fot another 
resignation befcre él! sHall have Leen’ settled. | 
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\We have had some slight acquaintance with the Mexi- 
can press for twenty-five years, and we are free to ad- 
mit that up to and including the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Mexican independence in September, 1910, it 
betrayed a certain dull sameness. Certain papers were 
openly anti-Catholic, and their contents reflected the 
spirit of the proprietors; others were openly Catholic, 
and their contents were in keeping with the professions 
of their proprietors; others busied themselves with com- 
merce or literature, and left religion and politics severely 
alone. It was a comparatively rare thing to notice any 
adverse comment on the administration of the laws or 
the conduct of the executive; and if some feeble remark 
were made, the full strength of the comma and the rich 
resources of the potential mood of the verb were pressed 
into service. If now and then some quill-driver rashly 
left the beaten track, his patrons soon had occasion to 
subscribe for another paper or be satisfied with none. 
The darkness just before the dawn and the hush that 
precedes the hurricane give some notion of what the 
Mexican press was; whether it be brightness or glare, 
the refreshing breeze or the whirlwind, the press has 
undergone a marked change. If Diaz has indeed made 
modern Mexico, as all are ready to admit, for a news- 
paper of his capital to speak of his administration as 
una dictadura sabia y civilisadora (a wise and civilizing 
dictatorship) is little short of astonishing, when we re- 
flect that is said of one whose title is Constitutional 
President of the United Mexican States. 

\Ve think that Diaz has become, to some extent, the 
victim of his cronies and toadies. As gongs and tom- 
toms were used to drown the shrieks of the suttee, so a 
powerful clique of flatterers have kept the groans of his 
people from reaching the ears of the old man who, in 
his more vigorous days, went forth and saw and heard 
and administered justice. Perhaps it was sometimes of 
the rough and ready sort, but he had to deal with rough 
and ready opponents. The resignation of the cabinet 
shows that Diaz knows of the evil; he admits that there 
is now in Mexico such a thing as “public opinion.” A 
chapter replete with great facts has closed; something 
which may repeat the history of forty years ago has 


opened, 


Unfit Novels 


All of us who have to do with the training of boys 
and girls will be glad to learn that the fight against 
vicious literature, now well on in Germany, has been 
begun in England as well. Recent despatches tell us of 
a strongly worded protest against “certain novels issued 
by publishers of repute, which are not only unfit for 
perusal by a modest girl or a right-minded lad, but are 
likely to do harm to the moral character of all readers.”’ 
The protest is made in a circular letter addressed to the 
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The circular refers to works of popular fiction gen- 
erally in esteem to-day. While granting that many of 
the books of this class of literature now in special de- 
mand in circulating libraries and at book stands are not 
indecent in the ordinary sense of the word, it contends 
that their whole tone has a debasing and demoralizing 
tendency. In them, it affirms, open vice and licentious- 
ness are palliated and even justified. The reason of the 
crusade proclaimed by the signatories of the circular 
rests in the fact that an appeal to authors and publishers 
of such books has proved to be useless. The law re- 


quires strengthening before the circulation of the evil 
things can be stopped. 


Pending the arousing of public opinion, which will 
achieve the desirable legislation, parents and _ school- 


masters and all-who are interested in the training of 
young people are urged to set their faces against the sale 
of such novels, and to use every legitimate means to 
expose their character when “it cannot be detected by the 
titles, which are often colorless and misleading.” 


The movement cannot be too highly commended. The 


need of a similar crusade among ourselves in America 
has been frequently affirmed by those who have to do 
with the education of the young, and it is to be hoped 
that the example of England and Germany will lead to 
the organization here of an association, by means of 
which wholesome pressure to a like end may be brought 
to bear on publishers, circulating libraries, and book- 


sellers. 


The Leaven Is Working 


Would it not prove a surprising consummation to have 


denominationalism in educational work strengthened by 
the very efforts made to purge our schools of every trace 
of religious affiliations? The outcome is entirely within 
the possibilities. The Catholic attitude upon the school 
question is so entirely logical that it has been a mystery 
to us how any professing Christian could fail to grasp 
its truth. The elimination of explicit religious instruction 
from the program of schools, colleges and universities 
can have but one effect. It must lead to secularism, and 
secularism, with the tremendous numerical influence it 
would possess, must lead in the end to a sweeping re- 
moval of everything Christian from the lives of our 


people. 


Perhaps prejudice against the Catholic Church and a 


certain mistrust of her growing strength have been the 
cause of the unwillingness manifested by non-Catholics 
to accept the oft-repeated statement of the Catholic po- 
sition. Perhaps the material sacrifices which the Cath- 
olic idea entailed was the stumbling block. Perhaps the 
Christian bodies, outside of the Catholic Church, really 
believed that home influence and Sunday-school training 
would be able to hold the generations of their young 
people, entrusted to the care of the non-religious public 
schools, without taking upon themselves the burden of 
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the millions required to establish private religious schools. 
Would it prove strange to have it come to pass that their 
eyes have been opened by the results brought about by 
the disbursement of the Carnegie millions in favor of 
non-religious training in the schools of the country ? 
There is some leaven working. Repeatedly of late 
voices from without the Church have taken up the Cath- 
olic contention and spoken even more plainly than a 
prudent purpose to avoid inopportune discussion has per- 
mitted Catholics to speak. Thus, two weeks ago, Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, Chancellor of the American University, 
made a stirring address before the Newark Methodist 
Conference. He spoke in support of the need of educa- 
tion as “church armor,” and cited the work of Roman 
Catholic institutions in evidence of the soundness of his 
contentions. He did not refer directly to the injurious 
working of the Carnegie Fund, but he lamented the fact 
that many of the universities of the country had been 
induced to divorce themselves from denominational af- 
filiations. “The Methodist Church,” said Dr. Hamilton, 
“has seen its mistake in not recognizing the visitation of 
opportunity in years gone by. It is only by making edu- 
cation a part of the activities of the Church, and by 
making religion a part of the educational system of the 
American universities that the principles upon which the 
government of the nation was founded can be preserved 
and the best interests of modern civilization conserved.” 
And Dr. Hamilton’s words were not coldly received by 
the members of the Conference. Reports assure us that 
at the close of the address there was an unusual demon- 
stration of approbation from the ministers present. 


THE FLEUR DE LIS 


Certain envious people, whose word is not to be taken in a 
matter of so much importance, aver that when some dwellers 
in mud huts on the marshy banks of a great river determined for 
the first time to seize their spears and sally forth to war on 
their fellow savages, encamped on the summit of a distant 
hill, they were at a loss for a distinctive banner to be borne ahead 
of their martial forces for the sake of inspiring enthusiasm and 
serving as a rally-point in the fury of the bloody encounter. 
While the sages squatted around their council fire and debated 
the momentous question, one of them, abstractedly digging his 
toes into the slimy ooze, disturbed the slumbers of one of the 
denizens of the low-lying shore. “Eureka,” he cried, but not in 
Greek, “as we are to fight for our ancestral homes, here is 
something identified with them.” And thereupon a crapaud was 
chosen as their symbol. One patriot sacrificed a piece of dimity, 
on which the crapauds were arranged in haphazard fashion, and, 
stalking along behind and around the fond reminder of home, 
the heroes cried havoc and started up the hill. The result of 
the battle belongs to another chapter, and is reserved for 
another occasion. 

The golden lilies on a white field, so long emblematic of the 
ancient royal house of France, yielded to the tri-color when the 
mighty political upheaval at the end of the eighteenth century 
swept away old landmarks, changed the face of the country, 
and transformed its social life. These “golden lilies,” we say it 
with all due apologies to national feeling, are not lilies. As 
fleurs de lis, or flower-de-luce, or plain, homely, lovable “flag,” 





they have. held an honored place in the garden for so long a 
time that nobody would venture to measure it. Stately mansion 
and humble cot have welcomed them and treasured them, Dainty 
hands have cared for them and they have rioted in the exuberance 
of their determination to flourish and flower; neglect has been 
their lot, and they have smiled bravely through it all and have 
held out sturdily in hopes of more propitious days. If you like 
a plant that will stand everything in the way of ill-treatment, 
except frying, boiling, and baking in a quick oven, the flower- 
de-luce is for you. 

In a remote part of the country, where nearly all the rain comes 
down in a roily stream through irrigating ditches, there was once 
a garden fair to the eye, for it glowed with bright bands of 
flag, clear white, gold, imperial purple, lavender and blue; but 
misfortune befell it. The irrigating ditch, ugly but indispensable, 
failed in its mission through no fault of its own. A  freshet 
carried away the dam which restrained the eager waters and 
doled them out as need suggested; and the harm was not 
repaired. The season, bright with the sun’s glare but distress- 
ingly dry, left the earth parched and panting and the snow came 
as a longed-for relief. The flags were ready at the first call of 
spring, and they began cheerfully enough; but disputes and con- 
tentions prevented the storing of the life-giving water. They 
struggled on, putting out a few dwarfed flower stems, but only 
a feeble picture of their former glory. Not until their third 
season was their perseverance rewarded by the arrival of a 
muddy stream in the disused ditch. 

Oddly enough, considering the form which its name so often 
takes, the fleur-de-lis is known to the growers as /ris Germanica, 
and thus it appears in their gorgeous catalogues. To our mind, 
all are “just lovely,” but some of particular worth have been 
singled out for honorable mention by name. Who does not know 
the fragrant orris-root? It is simply the dried and ground root 
of Iris Florentina, whose white blooms, touched here and there 
with lavender, exhale the same delightful odor. Its first cousin, 
dignified with the surname of “Silver King,” yields sweet-smell- 
ing blossoms of immaculate white. “Sambucina” is as rich as 
an orchid. Claret and orange and purple combine to please 
the eye, while a delicate perfume hovers over all. The elder 
brother of the present King George V, was remembered when 
a variety of most vigorous growth with large, fragrant flowers 
was to be named. “Albert Victor” is the most imposing member 
of the iris family; light blue and lavender are the prevailing 
tints. 

Perhaps some carping critic may say that these floral treasures 
and others of the kindred that we might mention are not in all 
botanic strictness German iris. Be it so. This is not a treatise 
on botany; it is the expression of a wish to see the home beau- 
tified, so beautified as to defy the biting cold and fierce storms of 
winter; so beautified as to be a lasting joy without that never- 
ending care and attention that must be bestowed upon anemic 
exotics whose chief claim to notice is that they come from afar. 


H. J. S. 


LITERATURE 


SoME DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 


The Saints of God, as has been observed, are but so many 
replicas in little of Blessed Mary’s Son, the Prince of Peace: 
“replicas,” because they reached heroic sanctity by modeling 
their lives on His; but only “in little,” because the limitations 
of our nature make it impossible for one person to reflect very 
brightly more than a few of the perfections of Our Saviour’s 
character. How admirable that character is, Father Alexander 
Gallerani, S.J., tries to show in the seventeen short chapters 
of a book called “Jesus All Great,” which is translated by T. 
Loughlan, and published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. This is a 
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companion volume to “Jesus All Good,” by the same author, 
which was warmly welcomed on its appearance some two years 
ago. 

Among the books lately received which treat of the success 
the Eternal King’s friends have had in making some of His 
perfections their own, is “The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales,” 
a new and enlarged English edition, gotten out by the Benziger’s, 
of the well-known work of the Bishop of Belley. It was, of 
course, the gentleness of Christ that shone out in the life of 
De Sales, and any one who would take up the excellent practice 
of reading every day one of the short anecdotes or exhortations 
in this book, would grow meek and gentle too. 

The same publishing house is sending out a little essay by 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., on another Francis, him of Assisi, 
called “St. Francis and Poverty.” It was his desire to imitate 
the “extensive sympathy” of Our Lord, as the author shrewdly 
remarks, that filled the Poverello with such a passion for 
poverty; for “whilst wealth, by some inherent tendency, drives 
men apart, poverty draws them together.” 

Then from B. Herder comes M. T. Kelly’s sketches of two 
of the King’s earliest and closest friends, “Paul of Tarsus” 
and “John the Beloved.” Each of these interesting little biogra- 
phies is so short a book that it can be read at a sitting, and is 
sold at so low a price that they should find favor with readers 
of slender means and scanty leisure. 

There have also been sent for review several other little books 
and pamphlets, which seem to suggest to ordinary Christians 
an easy means of likewise becoming the King’s friends. One 
from Burns & Oates: “Devotions for Communion,” though not 
very neatly bound, gathers into one volume many beautiful 
Communion-prayers and reflections from a Kempis, the writings 
of the saints and the Church’s liturgy. Those who seldom have 
occasion, unhappily, to use a book like the foregoing, Canon 
Antoni asks, in a little pamphlet Benziger Brothers publish, 
“Why Not Receive Communion Every Day You Hear Mass?” 
and Rev. Louis F. Schlathoelter puts in a nutshell for them 
the advantages of “Daily Communion,” in a booklet sold for five 
cents by the Columbia Publishing Company of Milwaukee. 
Those who still ask querulously “How Can This Man Give Us 
His Flesh to Eat?” should find many of their intellectual diffi- 
culties with regard to the Real Presence dissipated in a pamphlet 
published by the International Truth Society, of 407 Bergen 
Street, Brocklyn, entitled “The Mystery of the Most Holy Eu- 
charist and Human Reason,” by the Rev. Joseph Chiandano, S.J., 
translated from the Italian by M. Craven McLorg. 

Water Dwicur, S.J. 





Twenty Years at Hull House. By JANE Appams. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Everybody interested in social work knows Hull House in 
Chicago, where social workers live and organize, whence their 
undertakings radiate, and around which cluster the building 
wherein they carry on their personal work. It takes its name 
from one who planned a home for his family, little dreaming 
of future fame. But as the slums crept nearer and nearer the 
home was turned to other uses, until at length it came to that 
which has made it known in every English-speaking land. The 
original house stands no longer; its builder’s name has been 
retained because his heirs have been benefactors of the works 
founded by the author of the book before us, 

Jane Addams was born some fifty years ago in Cedarville, 
Illinois. Her childhood’s surroundings were comfortable, and 
her father’s growing prosperity brought greater ease with the 
lapse of time. Graduating in Rockford Seminary in 1881, she 
resolved to study medicine so as to serve the poor. Accord- 
ingly she entered the Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia; 
but a spinal affection from which she had long suffered inter- 








rupted her course and sent her to Europe for two years. There 
she visited Toynbee Hall, London, and gained the idea of the 
modern Settlement. She abandoned her medical studies, and 
in 1889 moved into Hull House with her companion, Ellen 
Gates Starr. 

After twenty years she gives us her reminiscences of her 
work, that of the Settlement, and that which reached out to 
procure the welfare of the poor by the enforcing of existing laws 
and the promoting of new legislation. The former included the 
clubs, the gymnasium, the theatre, the trades and arts classes 
and the lecture courses; the latter was busy with sanitary in- 
spection, the control of the sale of drugs, children’s courts, the 
regulation of labor and the contesting of civic elections. In 
the earlier chapters of her book she goes back to her childhood, 
and they are not its least interesting part. The book is copiously 
and admirably illustrated by Miss Norah Hamilton. 

Miss Addams’ character appears singularly amiable and strong, 
and thoroughly genuine in a love of the poor. It needs only 
the supernatural to attain sanctity. But that “only” means 
a defect almost infinite and to be almost infinitely mourned. 
She was religiously inclined as a child, but seems, as far as 
one can judge from her book, to have drifted away from all 
definite faith. This has no place in Hull House, which is situated 
in the midst of a population largely Catholic. No wonder, then, 
that all who hold man’s chief duty to be the service of God, 
lament at seeing an institution which, co-operating with the 
Catholic Church, could do so much to draw h'm to his Creator, 
leading him in the opposite direction. 

This lack of the supernatural deprives Miss Addams’ work 
of its strongest motive. Viewing it absolutely one is struck 
with its dimensions. Comparing it with the great city in which 
it is done and with the masses it never can reach, one feels 
that its results are an insignificant return for so much effort. 
The world is not going to be regenerated by sociology; and the 
material betterment effected by any social work is so limited 
that, if it stops there, it seems hardly worth its sacrifices. 
Elevated to the supernatural order it touches eternity and its 
value is measureless; for the salvation of one soul for. which 
Christ died would be cheaply bought even though it cost all 
the riches of earth and al] the efforts of man. H. W. 





None Other Gods. By Rosert HuGu Benson. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. Price $1.50. 

A book remarkable for character-study, development of 
plot, sustained interest, and the other-world point of view. 
In addition to all these distinctions, the wit and humor of it, 
especially in the first part, are most refreshing. Also, one mag- 
nificent chapter describing a night in a Benedictine monastery 
atones, in great degree, for the rather bare and forbidding 
sketch of the religious life which Father Benson furnished us 
in one of his recent stories. Frank Guisely is the hero. He is 
presented to us in the first pages as a Trinity College student, 
given to practical jokes and to a “terrible way of meaning 
what he said.” He has just become a Catholic, and his father 
has written him a letter in which he informs the convert 
that he will have nothing more to do with him. Frank interprets 
the letter literally, sells at auction his books and furniture, and 
takes to the open road. He becomes a tramp, falls in with a 
Major Truscott and a woman passing as the degenerate major’s 
wife, and clings to these wretched persons, through all manner 
of sordid surroundings, to the end. Frank makes it his one 
business in life to separate this woman from the major, and 
he succeeds, losing his life in the moment of success. All this 
time Frank advances by leaps and bounds up the steep paths of 
holiness. Such are the bare outlines of a plot in the working 
out of which the author has created a magnificent and strikingly 
original story. 
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Father Benson cares little for the obvious. It is the thing 
that does not happen which appeals to him. He loves to record 
the unrecordable, to describe the indescribable, to tell us what 
a thing is by setting down minutely what it is not. His mys- 
ticism is at times strongly Maeterlinckian. He detects dreadful 
significances in details the most insignificant. As a thief sus- 
pects each bush an officer, so Father Benson suspects an inward 
event of tremendous significance to lie behind outward hap- 
penings made up of trifles light as air. He is a mystic, and 
sometimes he uses turns of language which, while meaning one 
thing to him means something else to the reader. For instance 
on page 313 we have the following refiection from the hero: 
“Religion doesn’t seem to me a thing like Art or Music, in which 
you can take refuge. It either covers everything, or it isn’t 
religion. Religion never has seemed to me (I don’t know if 
] am wrong) one thing, like other things, so that you can 
change about and back again. It’s either the background 
and foreground all in one, or it’s a kind of game. It’s either 
true, or it’s a pretense.” 

The ordinary reader might gather from this that one cannot 
turn to religion for consolation, since religion has no consolation 
to offer. This, of course, is obviously false. The hero means 
to say that he canrot turn to religion for the simple reason 
that he is always thus turned. It is a very subtle thought, and 
likely to be misleading. 

Strangest of all, Father Benson teaches his mysticism in the 
language of the smart set. Also, his style is at times extremely 
colloquial. For instance on page 2, one is staggered by the 
following: “A white-aproned cook or two moves across the 
cobbled spaces with trays upon their heads; a tradesmans’ boy 
comes out of the corner entrance from the hostel; a cat or 
two stretches himself on the grass.” [Italics ours]. Evidently 
consistency is not the bright particular jewel that sparkles on 
the edifice of such a sentence. It would be ungenerous not to 
add that the style of the writer throughout is impressionistic 
The deeper meaning of the story will re- 
Francis J. FINN, S.J. 


and distinguished. 
main a secret to the average reader. 





A Tale of Modernism in New England. By 
Boston: 


The Priest. 
the Author of “Letters to His Holiness Pope Pius X.” 
Sherman, French & Co. $1:25 net. 

One hesitates at first whether it is worth while referring to 
this book. It is a protest against the supposed ecclesiastical 
tyranny that keeps great minds in thraldom. Its effect on the 
reader will be the opposite of what is intended. Its chief per- 
sonage is in league with a Unitarian minister, and Dorothy, the 
squire’s niece, to compound a new theology which will bring 
all men into the Church. When properly suspended by his 


superiors, Dorothy seems to solve the problem of his future. 
* * * 





The Contemplative Life. By a CarruustAn Monk. New 
York: Benziger Bros. 

A governor in a province of China asked a Catholic bishop 
what was the use of installing a community of Carmelites in his 
diocese before Christianity was solidly established among the 
people. The bishop replied that ten religious who pray will do 
more than twenty missionaries who preach. This piece of valu- 
able advice may be of service outside of China. Indeed the 
unchurched world in general may profit by it, and also worldly- 
minded and ignorant Catholics whose vision is affected by the 


religious fog in which they sometimes prefer to live. * * * 





La Piéié, Le Zéle. Par l'Ansé P. Feice, Supérieur des 
missionaires diocésains de Meaux. Paris: Pierre Tequi. 

Piety is the characteristic of the Angels; zeal of the Apostles; 
in other words, piety and zeal signify the love of God and 
our neighbor; two virtues which ought to be especially exercised 





in these days when religion is having such a hard fight with 
the world around. The Abbé furnishes us with a series of dis- 
courses on the nature and motives of piety as well as the means 
to increase it, and does the same for zeal. The book has the 
endorsement of distinguished churchmen, prefixed by a note of 
acceptance from Hi Eminence Cardinal Merry del Val. * * * 





Some weeks ago we drew attention to forthcoming books 
in England, which might interest Catholic readers. Recently 
we read the announcement that Mr. Lucien Wolf had been en- 
trusted with the task of writing the authoritative biography of 
the late Marquess of Ripon. Lord Ripon’s career should make 
such a work a valuable and interesting contribution to the 
English history of the last century. He was in succession Sec- 
retary of State for War, at the head of the Indian Office and 
afterwards of the Colonial Office, and Governor-General of India. 
Lord Ripon resigned the highest official position in English 
Freemasonry and quitted its ranks to become a Catholic at the 
full-tide of his political career. We have no means of knowing 
what qualifications are possessed by Mr. Lucien Wolf to enable 
him to deal adequately with the religious life of Lord Ripon 
and with his sturdy honesty in following his conscience in the 
despite of worldly ambitions. 





Another announcement of interest to Catholic readers, es- 
pecially to those who are students of Polish literature, is that 
of the approaching publication by Messrs. Dent of the “Life 
of Adam Mickiewicz,” the national poet of Poland. The biog- 
rapher is Miss Monica Gardner, who has contributed to the 
pages of AMERICA several brief essays on the Polish poet. 
Mickiewicz, of aristocratic birth, was exiled from his native 
land for his patriotic devotion. At one time he held the Chair 
of Slavonic Literature at the College of France, and his poems 
enjoyed great popularity in Europe for two generations. 





Messrs, Doubleday, Page & Company, the authorized American 
publishers of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s works, have issued “The 
Kipling Index,” in the form of a small pamphlet. It is a wel- 
come guide to the voluminous productions of a writer whose 
book-titles are rarely luminous to one seeking the rediscovery 
of a favorite story, striking passage or remembered episode. 
The compilation has been done very intelligently by Mr. Eugene 
F. Saxton; and as the publishers offer it to anyone on the pay- 
ment of five cents postage, it is likely to have a wide circulation. 





On or before May 1st of this year, a catalogue of all the 
books written by Catholic authors, and now in the Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, will be issued by the Library authorities. 
The catalogue will contain between 250 and 300 pages, and will 
give a list of nearly 1,500 Catholic authors, whose several 
thousand volumes may be found in the Library. The work of 
preparing the forthcoming catalogue was started some months 
ago, following a recommendation to the Librarian of the Car- 
negie Library by Rev. Thomas F, Coakley, D.D., of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Pittsburgh. It has since been prosecuted with ear- 
nestness under a corps of trained librarians, with the constant 
collaboration of Father Coakley, and its authors believe that 
the care taken with its production will make the catalogue the 
most elaborate and complete of its kind ever published. In 
preparing the Carnegie catalogue, special efforts have been 
made to correct the errors and omissions in existing catalogues 
of Catholic books, and certain new features have been intro- 
duced, which will add greatly to its utility. It will be an an- 
notated list, with exhaustive classified and alphabetical indexes, 
and in addition to this, every important book will have a brief 
notice giving its table of contents, and a short critique, indicating 
the relative value of each work. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Historical Records and Studies. Vol. VI, Part 1. 
February, 1911 New York: The United States 
Catholic Historical Society 

The Science of Education. ty T. P. Keating, 
B.A., L.C.P. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
r. A. Finlay, M.A. New York: Benziger Bros. 
Net 90 cents. 

The Inner Life and the Writings of Dame Ger 
trude Moore. Revised and Edited by Dom Bene- 
dict Weld-Blundell. Two Volumes. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 

Father Damien. An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Hyde, of Honolulu, from Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With a Statement by Mrs. Stevenson. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: The Ave Maria Press. Net 
30 cents 

Lays and Legends of Our Blessed Lady. By a 
Member of the Presentation Community, Lix- 
naw, County Kerry. New York: Benziger Bros. 

The English Lourdes By Father Clement Tyck, 


C.R.P. New York Benziger Bros, Net 70 
cents. 

Her Journey’s End. By Frances Cooke. New 
York: Benziger Bros. Net $1.25. 

Won by Conviction. (A Character Study.) By 
the Rev. Denis O'Shea. New York: Benziger 
Bros. 

What the Old Clock Saw. By Sophie Maud. 


Benziger Bros. Net 75 cents. 

Alleluia. An Easter Booklet. By Rev. T. J. 
O'Mahony, D.D., D.C.L, Second Edition. Dub- 
lin: Browne & Nolan. 

The Chief Ideas of the Baltimore Catechism. 
With Some Additions Arranged According to the 
Method of Rev. John Furnis, C.SS.R._ By the 
Rev. John E. Mullett. New York: Benziger 


Bros. Net $3.25 per 100. ; 
The Child Prepared for First Communion. Ac- 
cording to the Decree, “Quam Singulari by 


the Rev. F. M. Zulueta, S.J. New York: Ben 
ziger Brothers. Net $2.25 per 100, 
Pamphlet: 
Why Should I be Moral? A Discussion on the 


By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. St. 
Net 15 cents. 


Basis of Ethics. 


Louis: B. Herder. 
Latin Publication: 


Opuscula Ascetica Selecta. 


Ioannis Cardinalis 
Bona. St. Louis: B. Herder. f 


Net $1.25. 


German Publications: 

Luther. Von Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Drei Bande, 
Erste Band. Luthers Werden: Grundlegung der 
Spaltung bis 1530, St. Louis: B. Herder. Net 
$3.90. 

Der Eid wider den Modernismus; Und die The- 
ologische Wissenschaft. Von Dr. Theol. Joseph 
Mausbach. Erstes bis fiinftes Tausend. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 


Katechesen. Fir die Vier Obern Klassen der 
Volkschule. Im Engsten Anschluss an den 


Thurer (Rottenburger) Katechismus. Ausgear- 
beitet und Gehalten von P. Célestin Muff, O.S.B., 
Zweiter Band. New York: Benziger Bros. Net 


75 cents, 


EDUCATION 


Each year March 25 is observed through- 
out Maryland as a holiday, since it is the 
anniversary of the landing of Lord Balti- 
more’s colony on the shores of that Com- 
monwealth. To the school children 
throughout the State is allotted a special 
share in the commemorative celebrations. 
In each school, in the larger communities 
at least, an address to the pupils is made 
by some well-known Marylander, there are 
recitations and singing of patriotic songs 
by the children, and where possible dra- 
matic representations are given of historic 
scenes in the early history of the State. 
This year, as usual, Cardinal Gibbons di- 
rected the parochial schools to join in the 
special observances of the day. In their 
case the children attended a Mass of 
Thanksgiving in the morning, and the after- 
noon was given over to a similar program 
to that followed in the city schools. In 


Rev. Dr. C. F. Thomas was chairman, 
had announced a series of competitive 
essays on noted sons of Maryland, open to 
the different grades, including colleges, aca- 
demies and universities. Cash prizes were 
awarded to the successful competitors in 
the various contests. 


Thomas D, Walsh, superintendent of the 
New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, makes some suggestive 
statements in the report of tne society just 
issued.. He tells us that the society inves- 
tigated in 1910 complaints to the number 
of 129 of illegal admissions of children to 
moving picture shows, Of 87 cases prose- 
cuted in court convictions were obtained in 
77. Aside from these cases the society 
prosecuted offenders against children for 
crimes having their origin in moving pic- 
ture establishments, with the result that 
sentences of imprisonment were imposed 
aggregating upward of fifty-five years. 
“The society,” adds Mr. Walsh, “is power- 
less to check this rapidly growing evil 
without the support of every mother and 
father in the community, as well as of all 
those who have the interest of the children 
at heart. The Church is the greatest fac- 
tor in this preventive work and must speak 
at once and with force from the pulpit 
and to its Sunday-school classes if it would 
save the children.” 

Word comes to us that united action on 
the part of the Catholics of Belgium is 
finally assured in the one matter concern- 
ing which there has been fear of a conten- 
tion injurious to the cause. As their pres- 
ent majority in parliament is a small one, 
the assurance is doubly gratifying; divi- 
sion among the Catholic representatives 
might so easily lead to a defeat of the 
party. The school question has been for 
some time the occasion of discord. A 
fairly strong minority of the party, under 
the leadership of M. Woeste, has opposed 
compulsory school laws absolutely; the 
rest of the Catholic majority, though not 
admitting all that the Liberals and Social- 
ists demanded, stood ready to accept the 
principle of compulsory school laws in or- 
der to secure to children a certain mini- 
mum of training. Cardinal Mercier has 
just published a pastoral letter in which he 
proposes a compromise that satisfies both 
wings of the Catholic party, The Cardinal 
avows his readiness to accept the compul- 
sory school bill under fixed conditions: 
first, its provisions must in no wise inter- 
fere with the right of parents to send their 
children to free Catholic schools instead of 
to the interdenominational public school; 
and secondly, the law must provide that 
these free Catholic schools shall receive 
their proportionate share of the school tax. 


Cardinal's stand unreservedly; the pro- 
gressists, as his opponents in the party 
have been termed, affirm that his Eminence 
expresses just what they have been con- 
tending for. These mutual assurances set- 
tle the difficulty and a long-dreaded split in 
the Catholic party is thus happily and finally 
avoided. 


A recently organized society of teachers 
in Brussels, Belgium, composed exclusively 
of Socialists and having as chief purpose 
the propagation of socialistic doctrines, was 
treated to an unlooked-for surprise in its 
first public meeting, held in the Maison du, 
Peuple in that city. M. de Brouckere, a 
militant Belgian Socialist, had been invited 
to address the gathering on the topic: 
Neutral Schools. Expecting an _ entirely 
different treatment of the subject, the mem- 
bers of the society were amazed to find 
themselves listening to a speech proving 
the flat impossibility of neutrality, 7. ¢., of 
non-religious training in schools. The ora- 
tor affirmed the impossibility on two heads: 
to defend such a system is to follow a vain 
dream, and in the supposition that the vain 
dream could be made a reality, its expo- 
nents would find themselves forced to close 
their schools. Neutral schools, he ex- 
plained, so far from helping to spread the 
light of intelligence, must plunge their fol- 
lowers into abysmal darkness of ignorance. 
“For,” he continued, “neutrality in the mat- 
ter of education must have one of two. 
meanings: Either it supposes that its devo- 
tees hold no positive and fixed opinions in 
all the questions of controversy of the day, 
or it simply forces them to banish from 
their programs of study and to ‘gnore such 
questions and to teach nothing that is in 
any way subject of discussion. M. de 
Brouckere, in a very effective analysis of 
neutrality, then proceeded to show how 
school training is radically impossible in 
either of the two suppositions. Whatever 
the speaker’s purpose, he certainly did a 
good work in pricking a bubble Socialists. 
love to see floating above them, 


We learn from the Bombay Examiner 
that the Travancore Government lately dis- 
posed of a joint memorial signed by the 
Archbishop of Verapoly and five Bishops, 
in which they pleaded that Catholic stu- 
dents of the State should be compelled to- 
receive education only in Catholic schools. 
The prelates pointed out that a godless. 
education cannot but produce most harmful 
effects on society. The Government replied 
that they were wholly unable to act on the 
principle that Catholic children should re- 
ceive their education in Catholic schools. 
only. They also expressed their regret that 
the memorials had reflected on the educa- 
tion given in other schools generally, and 








addition the diocesan committee, of which 


M. Woeste and his following accept the 


saw no grounds for the implication that the 
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education imparted in non-Catholic schools 
is either godless or is causing harmful ef- 
fects on society. The Government con- 
cluded with the remark that an exception- 
ally difficult question like this could not be 
solved if the heads of one denomination 
took it on themselves to speak disparagingly 
of the work done by other denominations. 
So the Catholics in Travancore, like their 
co-religionists elsewhere, are having their 
own troubles in their efforts to obtain a 
Christian education for their children, 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


The growth of social unrest and anti- 
religious social theories in the United States 
has been a source of much anxiety to the 
Catholics bishops and clergy for some time. 
To combat these features of the socialist 
propaganda, which are particularly directed 
against the doctrines and moral teachings 
of the Catholic Church, the Laymen’s 
League for Retreats and Social Studies has 
been created. Archbishop Farley has been 
chosen honorary president, and the bishops 
of Brooklyn, Trenton and Newark honorary 
vice-presidents. The headquarters of the 
League are at No. 20 Vesey street. The 
League will be governed by a board of 
twenty-five directors and a special “com- 
mittee on social studies.” The latter will 
have a two-fold purpose, namely, the ex- 
tension of the “retreats” movement, begun 
less than two years ago, and the establish- 
ment of regular courses of systematic study 
by Catholic laymen of social questions and 
modern apologetics. The classes will be 
opened next fall and will continue through 
the winter and spring. The plans of the 
Laymen’s League will be made known more 
fully at a public meeting to be held on the 
first Sunday in May at Carnegie Hall. 
Archbishop Farley will speak. 





New York was the first city to arrange 
for the celebration of an early morning 
Mass (2.30 a.m.) for night workers, and 
two such Masses are now said here every 
Sunday morning in the churches of St. An- 
drew, downtown, and St. Francis of As- 
sisi, uptown. For Sunday morning, May 
7, a jubilee celebration is being arranged, 
when the Mass on that day will be cele- 
brated at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. His Grace 
Archbishop Farley will pontificate, and the 
sermon will be preached by Bishop McFaul, 
of Trenton, N. J., who will take for his 
subject the Catholic Press. 


Bishop McDonnell has invited the Pas- 
sionist Fathers to establish a foundation of 
their Congregation in the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn, where they have long enjoyed much 
local favor as missionaries. They will build 
a monastery on Shelter Island, which will 
also serve as a summer retreat for the mem- 


gregation, and afford priests for the care 
of several transient summer colonies along 
that section of the Long Island coast. The 
spiritual care of the summer boarder, who 
yearly increases by hundreds, here as well 
as along the Jersey shore, is a serious prob- 
lem, but both Bishop McDonnell in Long 
Island and Bishop McFaul in New Jersey 
are happily solving it in the most practical 
manner. Not only are the needs of the sum- 
mer visitor carefully looked after, but sub- 
stantial churches are rising all along these 
coasts, testifying to the pious generosity of 
the transients, and forming centres from 
which permanent parishes are being or- 
ganized. The spread of the Faith in both 
sections during the past twenty years has 
been most notable and gratifying. 





this year 
collection 


gave 
diocesan 


Philadelphia Catholics 
$60,345 at the annual 
for their seminary, an increase of $3,642 
over the amount subscribed the previous 
year. 

There are three Catholic Chaplains, Rev. 
Joseph C. Kennedy, Twenty-second Infan- 
try, Rev. George Waring, Eleventh Cavalry, 
and Rev. F, P. Joyce, Fourth Artillery, 
now with the United States troops gathered 
at San Antonio, Texas. The Rev. Alex- 
ander P. Landry has just been appointed a 
chaplain in the Army. Until recently he 
was Field Secretary of the Catholic Ex- 
tension Society. He belongs to the diocese 
of Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Rt. Rev, Bishop Shaw, of San Antonio, 
Texas, assisted by the military chaplains 


present in the camp, celebrated Mass 
recently for the United States troops 
stationed at Fort Sam Houston and the 


Maneuver Camp. The services were the 
first held in the handsome new chapel 
built and donated to the United States 
Army by the citizens of San Antonio, and 
formally accepted by President Taft on his 
recent visit to that city. Preaching on the 
warfare of life to the officers and soldiers 
who crowded the edifice, the bishop showed 
how by fidelity to Church and country they 
would prove themselves worthy of our 
Army’s glorious record and add such lustre 
to their Church, the Mother of heroes, as 
was shed on it by the Christian soldier, St. 
Sebastian; so that when “taps” is sounded 
over their grave each shall merit the 
epitaph: “Here lies a Christian soldier who 
fought the good fight and kept the faith.” 
Bishop Shaw announced that Mass would 
be celebrated in the Chapel every Sunday 
hereafter. 

The will of the late Rev. Bartholomew 
McKeany, of Bondville, Mass., provides 
for public bequests amounting to $59,000. 





bers of the Eastern houses of their Con- 


for masses to be celebrated only by mis- 
sionary priests in China, India and Africa, 
Rev. J. A. Walsh, of the Boston Cathedral, 
is to be consulted about the proper dis- 
tribution of the money in the 
named. The sum of $10,000 is to be spent 
by the executor of the estate in establishing 
an endowment fund in some suitable insti- 
tution, the income to be spent in the train- 
ing of young men for the missionary field 
in China, India or Japan. A total of $7,000 
is bequeathed to the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd of Springfield, and $5,000 to the 
Mercy Hospital. Father McKeany left all 
his real estate, with the exception of one 
farm in Belchertown, the church of 
which he was rector, besides giving it $3,000 


countries 


to 


in money. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Henry VIII has long been dead. What- 
ever good he may have done was so deep. 
“interred with his bones,” that his admirers 
have hard work to dig it up. The evil he 
did, according to Shakespere’s rule “lives 
after him,” and has followed England's 
“imperial sway” to “regions Caesar never 
knew,” nor, for the matter of that, Henry 
either. 

There lives in Vancouver, B. C., ; 
rather, lived—for he may be in the Pro- 
vincial | now—a man named Herbert 
Victor Baker. He was a clerk in a hotel, 
but, as regards his mind, he soared, like 
Claude Melnotte, “above the level of his 
mean estate.” He was, and still is, a 
logician. Applying his logic to his matri- 
monial inclinations he argued: The affinity 
of a woman to her deceased husband's 
brother is the same as that of a man to his 
deceased wife’s sister. By law the latter is 
no impediment to matrimony, therefore the 
former can be none, according to the re- 
ceived maxim that favorable things are to 
be broadened out to their utmost limits. 
He therefore had no hesitation in seeking 
a license to marry his brother’s widow, and 
in asserting that there was no obstacle to 
their union. 

Alas for Mr. Baker. Aristotle 
could not have picked a flaw in his logic; 
but he reckoned without his Henry VIII. 
That England is free from “the enormous 
tyranny of the Bishop of Rome,” that it is 
a Protestant land, that its king is always 
a Protestant, if not by choice, at least by 
compulsion, that it is burdened with neither 
priesthood nor sacrifice other than those 
of what its chief pastor elegantly termed 
“an interloping Italian mission,” are all due 
to the tender conscience of Henry VIII 
regarding his marriage with his deceased 
brother’s widow. He had received all 
needful dispensatiors. But when the Gos- 
pel light shone forth from Anne Boleyn’s 


or 


jail 


himself 





The largest single bequest is one of $25,000 








eves he saw that the impediment of affinity 
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in that case was of divine law, and there- 
fore incapable of dispensation. 

Parliament has made it lawful for a man 
to marry his deceased wife’s sister, and if 
the ghost of Henry VIII is not powerless 
to bless, it must, for a reason every his- 
torian knows, have blessed it in its deed. 
But the foundation of Protestant England 
is not to be tampered with; and so this is 
of the British Empire, sublime in 
A man may marry 


the law 
its contempt of logic: 


) 
I 
a: 


lis deceased wife’s sister, but a woman 
may not marry her deceased husband's 
brother. Its consequence for Mr. Baker is 


that he may have to go to prison. 


To give workingmen the comfort de- 
manded for them by Leo XIII in his 
encyclical on the conditions of labor, the 
Organization of Labor in Paris estab- 
lished a day bakery at 3 rue Las-Cases, 
where not the 
bread-making the 
morning. An additional baking on Sat- 
urday does away with any need for Sun- 
The greatest attention is paid 


night-work does exist, 


beginning at five in 


work, 
to the demands of hygiene. The under- 
taking, which of the of an 
experiment, has proved completely suc- 


day 


was nature 


essful. 


ECONOMICS 


The editor of an illustrated magazine 
with a guaranteed monthly circulation of 
600,000 copies comments thus on the tariff 
issue in his number for March, 1911: 

“The Editor, who was raised upon a farm, 
graduated at an agricultural college, and 
owns and operates two farms, while he 
loves farm life, has a decided opinion that 
the farmer does not have a ‘square deal.’ 
For instance, the tariff upon the goods the 
farmer buys averages 45 per cent., and the 
prices are inflated to their limit by com- 
binations, while there is but 25 per cent. 
tariff upon the farmer’s products, and even 
this is unavailable because of the farmer’s 
lack of a general combination. The same 
implements the farmer uses upon his farm 
here can be purchased much cheaper in 
foreign by our farmers’ com- 
petitors, and in many instances the manu- 
facturers make special efforts to introduce 
their labor-saving machines among foreign 
farmers, thus resulting in a reduction of the 
prices of our farm products, while at the 
same time charging our farmers excessive 
prices for their implements. Many other 
things might be referred to, but these are 
food for thought. The Editor’s sympathy 
is with the farmer, for he knows how in- 
the whole family has to toil, 


countries 


dustriously 


and practice economy in order to pay off 
A farmer may feel that he 
is more than ordinarily successful if he is 
able to give his children a moderate edu- 
cation and lift the farm mortgage before 


the mortgage. 





old age overtakes him. Of course those 
who inherit the farm, or have it free of 
debt, can enjoy life; but to buy a farm and 
undertake to pay for it by the products is 
a hazardous undertaking, and unless such 
farmer well understands his business and 
knows how to economize, the best of his 
life will be gone before he can call the farm 
his own.” 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The following complimentary notice of 
the weekly newspaper, the Appeal to 
Reason, is from the editorial page of the 
Springfield Republican, of April 8. It is so 
seldom that any notice whatever is taken 
of the Kansas exponent of militant Social- 
ism that the editor will make haste to lay 
the flattering unction to his soul :— 

“The Survey this week follows its mis- 
sion as a journal of constructive philan- 
thropy by printing an article by W. J. Ghent 
on that remarkable scream of a Socialist 
weekly newspaper, the Appeal to Reason, 
published in the small city of Girard, Kan. 
Mr. Ghent is the head of the Rand school 
of social science in New York, a convinced 
Socialist of the “highbrow” variety, and 
more or less of a sympathetic critic of the 
Appeal’s militant style of propagandist jour- 
nalism. It is an informing article. The 
Appeal to Reason appeals less to pure 
reason than anything else under the sun, 
probably, but Mr. Ghent shows the cool and 
well-calculated method of its fury against 
the existing order. The paper has the 
astonishing circulation of half a million a 
week, and it goes into every State of the 
Union. If Thomas Paine were now alive 
and in the prime of his powers, and if he 
were a militant Socialist, he would produce 
a weekly newspaper very like this one. 
sut the present editor, Mr. Wayland, is 
really a combination, in the field of social- 
ist journalism, of Thomas Paine and W. 
R. Hearst.” 


SCIENCE 
The present wireless communication 
from ship to shore is seriously hampered 


by distance. The messages have to be 
relayed from ship to ship and are finally 
delivered at their destination. This is 
mainly due to the antennae, which are not 
sufficiently aloft to distribute the aerial 
waves. The modern ocean leviathans will 
be freed from this inconvenience, as they 
vill be equipped with such masts and power- 
ful instruments as will put them in touch 
with the land from mid-ocean. 
7” * * 

The geological survey of Montana re- 
ports that it has discovered phosphate rock 
beds in the above named district, which are 
apparently the largest deposits of their 
kind in the country. Covering an average 





of many square miles, they run as deep as 
from four to six feet. The land was being 
prospected with a view of granting a part 
to the Northern Pacific Boulevard Co., but 
President Taft has sent a message to Con- 
gress advising the withdrawal of the tract 
and the passage of a law leasing it for the 
government. 
* * * 

The clinkering of coal, says L. S. Marks, 
in Engineering News, is directly attribut- 
able to the presence of calcium, iron and 
sulphur in the coal. He indicates that 
there is but one real remedy against this 
inconvenience, and that is low temperature 
combustion. If the temperature is neces- 
sarily high, then the trouble can be greatly 
reduced by the use of steam or by the ad- 
dition of kaolin or pure quartz to the fuel, 
but both of these methods are far too 
costly to be commercially justifiable. 

* os * 

The new test by electricity of the purity 
of boiled feed-water has demonstrated it- 
self fully reliable. The test is based on 
the fact that pure water is a poor con- 
ductor, but when rendered saline its con- 
ductivity increases in direct proportion to 
the amount of salt added. By passing a 
current through a tube filled with feed- 
water and reading off the ohmic resistance, 
the conductivity is ascertained in terms of 
the salt present and the impurity of water 


rated. F. Tonporr, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


Mother Theodorine, former Provincial of 
the Daughters of the Cross in India, died 
recently at the mother house, in Liége, Bel- 
guim, in her 80th year. She went to India 
in 1868, holding the office of Superior there 
from 1875 to 1898 when, owing to ill-health, 
she returned to Europe. Great love for the 
poor, which showed itself particularly in 
the care she took of orphan children in 
India, was the distinguishing characteristic 
of a life of singular devotedness. A few 
weeks before her death she celebrated the 
sixtieth anniversary of her religious life. 


The Hon. Louis Joseph Forget, member 
of the Canadian Senate and one of Canada’s 
leading business men, died at Nice, in 
France, on April 7th. Senator Forget was 
vice-president of the Dominion Steel Cor- 
poration, and was one of the few French- 
Canadian millionaires. He was a son of 
the youngest of fifteen children, and was 
born at Terrebonne, Quebec, March 11, 
1853. For many years he was at the head 
of the well-known firm of Forget & Co., 
bankers. He was also deeply interested 
in the cause of charity, education and re- 
ligion, was a governor of the Notre Dame 
Hospital, the Western Hospital and vice- 
president of the Board of Governors of 
Laval University 











